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When paying your life assurance 
premiums, do you ever ask yourself: , 


Your Life Office holds this money on your 
behalf. It goes into the funds which represent 
the accumulated savings of all policyholders 
and it is from these funds that your claim will 
eventually be met. But, in the meantime, the 
money does not lie idle —it is expertly 
invested. 

In Britain, the 80 competing Life Offices invest 
their policyholders’ savings with one main 
purpose in mind — to make sure that the man 
or woman who holds a policy gets the best 


You get a good deal from 
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deal possible. A life assurance policy is a long- 
term contract — this calls for sound as well as 
fruitful investment. 

Life Assurance is a business in which a very 
large proportion of the profits, usually more 
than 90 per cent, is returned in the form of 
bonuses to with-profit policyholders. And 
much more than most businesses it is con- 
cerned with people. You’ll find that your Life 
Office has an understanding attitude to your 
personal problems. 


Life Assurance 
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- Portrait of the Week— 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER didn’t go to Tokyo after 
all, and tens of thousands of Japanese danced 
their delight at his discomfiture and Mr. Kishi’s. 
But he did go to Okinawa, which the Okinawans 
weren’t very pleased about; to Formosa, where 
the Formosans were enchanted and to South 
Korea, where joy was unconfined. The Chinese 
Communists expressed their disapproval by shell- 
ing the offshore islands: some battery com- 
manders were reported to have given their 
orders in the form, “We shall liberate the mother- 
land’s territory of Taiwan: Fire!’ Mr. Herter 
said that President Eisenhower’s visits had ‘been 
in the nature of good-will trips” but that 
‘increased emphasis should now be placed on 
traditional channels and procedures of inter- 
national contact.’ 


* 


THE Guardian’s political correspondent began a 
paragraph with the words, ‘Mr. Gaitskell, like 
any other human being, has ‘his faults . . .’» part 
of which opinion was echoed by the executive 
council of Victory for Socialism (upon which sit 
Mr. Sydney Silverman, Mr. Ian Mikardo and Mr. 
Michael Foot, among others), which declared 
that his leadership ‘is a source of weakness, con- 
fusion and disunity in the party and that, in the 
interests of the party, he ought to go.’ Imports 
rose and the trade gap widened; petrol came 
down a penny, and motorists looked forward to 
a price war. Because more coal was available, the 
atomic power programme was cut. Sir Matthew 
Slattery, a retired admiral, was appointed chair- 
man of BOAC. 


* 


THE GOVERNMENT'S belated  prison-building 
programme promised thirty new prisons in 
the next three years, and Mr. Butler said that 
when it was possible to pull down the bad old 
gaols, Dartmoor would be the first to go. It 
looked as though Britain would join Euratom 
and the European Coal and Steel Community; 
and there were those who considered it hopeful 
for the eventual abolition of Schedule ‘A’ 
property tax that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in the process of not abolishing it, 
said that he regarded ‘arguments for some relief 
at a practicable time as meriting very serious 
consideration.’ 


* ° 


PRINCESS MARGARET and her husband came.back 
from their honeymoon, and Mr. Tommy Steele 
and his bride set off on theirs. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment disappointed a Mr, Francis Anderson 
of his by refusing him permission to marry his 
Russian fiancée, and packing him off home in 
a jet, and something of a pet. Wimbledon 
opened, and Mr. Ingemar Johansson’s reign as 
heavy-weight champion of the world closed, Mr. 
Stirling Moss cracked three ribs and broke one 
vertebra, both legs and his nose in a crash while 
practising for the Belgian Grand Prix, in the 
course of which two other British racing drivers, 
a Bristow and Alan Stacey, were 
illed. 


* 


THE ALGERIAN Provisional ‘government’ agreed to 
send representatives to Paris to arrange the visit 
of a delegation to talk peace terms with 
President de Gaulle, head of the French Provi- 
sional ‘government.’ The Prime Minister of Israel 
and the President of Argentina agreed to meet 
in Brussels to discuss the Eichmann affair. In 
the Belgian Congo, Mr, Lumumba was asked to 
form the first government of the independent 
State, and said that he might offer the presidency 
to his defeated rival, Mr. Kasavubu. In Singa- 
pore, Mr. Lee Kuan Yew succeeded in expelling 
from the People’s Action Party Mr. Ong Eng 
Guan which suggested the support of Mr. Lim 
Chin Soing, as was ably argued in an article by 








Mr. Ver Non Bart Lett. 
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STAND UP AND BE COUNTED 


EXT Wednesday, the House of Commons 
will debate a Private Member’s Motion, 
proposed by Mr. Kenneth Robinson (Labour MP 


for St. Pancras North). The motion is: 


To call attention to the recommendations in 
Part II of the Report of the Wolfenden Com- 
mittee dealing with homosexuality; and to move, 


that this House calls upon Her 


Majesty’s 


Government to take early action upon the 
recommendations contained in Part II of the 


Report of the Wolfenden Committee. 
This motion has been carefully worded; 


it makes 


no mention of the specific action the Government 
is being urged to take (which is to introduce 
legislation that would make homosexual relations 
in private between consenting adults no longer 
a crime), and there can be little doubt that Mr. 
Robinson and his supporters have thus deliber- 
ately given the Government as much latitude as 
possible. A call for ‘early action’ on this Report's 
recommendations could hardly be answered with- 
out some attention to the main recommendation, 
yet it does not force the Government into an un- 
comfortable corner otherwise occupied only by 


its most fanatical supporters. Mr. 


Robinson 


intends to press his motion to a division; there 
will be a free vote on the Opposition side of the 
House, and theoretically a free’ vote on the 
Government side, too, and the chances are good 
that the Conservative vote will be unwhipped in 
practice as well as in theory. (It would be no bad 
thing if the Minister who winds up for the Gov- 
ernment would emphasise, whatever the Govern- 
ment view, that Members are free to vote as 
their reason suggests.) A copy of the Homosexual 
Law Reform Society’s latest question-and-answer 
review of the situation and the problem has gone 
to every Member of Parliament, and supporters 
of toleration on both sides of the Commons are 
expected to turn up at the House in strength. 
The ground, then, has been as well prepared as 
it can be. What now of the battle? The Wolfen- 
den Committee was appointed in August, 1954; 
it reported in September, 1957; its Report was 
debated by the House of Lords in December, 
1957, and by the Commons in November, 1958; 





the Street Offences Bill, based on the recom- 
mendations in Part III of the Report, was tabled 
in December, 1958; the Street Offences Act be- 
came law in August, 1959. Nobody can claim that 
progress has been hasty, or decisions ill- 
considered. Six years after the appointment of 
the Committee, and nearly three after it issued, 
with one dissentient, a Report recommending 
that British law should be brought into line not 
only with that of almost all civilised countries, 
not only with British law relating to female 
homosexuality (which is not, and never has been, 
an offence in this country), but—far more 
important—with the most modern discoveries 
and conclusions of biologists, psychiatrists, 
Sociologists, churchmen, welfare workers and 


* penologists—even after all this time there has 


been no move by the Government to bring in 
legislation that would remove so potent a source 
of crime, corruption and misery as the law relat- 
ing to homosexual offences between consenting 
male adults in private. 

It is a sorry story of delay and cowardice, and 
it is to be hoped that it is at last coming to an 
end. The last remaining bar to the introduction 
of the appropriate legislation—its possible effect 
on an imminent election—has now been re- 
moved; expediency and morality have long since 
joined hands, and the Government no longer has 
any excuse. 

There are still pockets of resistance to such a 
change in the law—mainly among those worldly- 
wise cynics who consider any deviation from 
their norm to be either laughable or floggable. 
They are ones who believe that the fox enjoys 
being hunted, that wogs respect only force, that 
the theatre is a sugared pill to cure after-dinner 
indigestion, that politicians are in the game to 
line their own pockets, that a cold bath and a run 
round the rugger pitch is the best cure for any 
mental Sickness, that every man has his price but 
a decent chap never undercuts in a sellers’ 
market. They will argue that homosexuals must 
be threatened with imprisonment or else they will 
kiss in the street, whistle at choirboys on corners, 
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and form a conspiracy to keep the red-blooded 
womanisers out of their professions. The preju- 
dices of such backwoodsmen have never been 
respected by the enlightened majority of intel- 
ligent men and women in this country. It is 
improbable today that they impress even the 
most ignorant of their fellows. 


All that is needed now is for Parliament to 
express its opinion, on Mr. Robinson’s motion, 
that the Government ought to act. Perhaps the 
most remarkable change in the climate of opinion 
around this question has been that in the views, 
not of the experts, scientific and lay, but of the 
mass of the public. Research workers, letters to 
newspapers, the sales of the considerable number 
of books on the subject that have appeared in 
recent years, reports by homosexuals themselves 
—such evidence as these things provide has all 
tended to show that, so far from public opinion 
lagging behind Parliament (as it clearly still does 
on the question of capital punishment), it is well 
ahead. Mr. Robinson, despite the considerable 
publicity given to his intention to move his 
motion, has not to date received any letters pro- 
testing against it. 

The time is ripe, and so is the public; only the 
Government hangs green upon the tree. It is now 
up to Parliament, as we suggest, to pluck the 
fruit. It has been established beyond question, 
by the Wolfenden Committee and exhaustively 
since, that the law on this subject does not ‘deter’ 
or ‘reform’ homosexuals (one might as well talk 
of one-armed men being ‘deterred’ or ‘reformed,’ 
and thereafter leading normal two-armed lives), 
and that it leads to an incalculable amount of 
suffering and crime, especially blackmail. The law 
does no good whatever and it does a great deal 
of harm. These seem to be two good reasons for 


changing it. A substantial minority of MPs in 


support of Mr. Robinson’s motion, even if it does 
not command a majority, should be sufficient to 
force the Government’s hand; indeed, if expert 
opinion, public opinion and parliamentary 
opinion are agreed, the Government would be 
clearly failing in its duty if it still refused to move 
forward. It is time for all those in Parliament 
who are capable of being moved to action at once 
socially desirable and morally humane, to stand 
up on Wednesday next and be counted. 






In Exile 


first issue of Africa South in Exile urges 
a tougher policy towards the South African 
Government. Moral exhortations, it points out, 
have no effect on the likes of Dr. Verwoerd: ‘the 
lunatic who believes himself to be the Archangel 
Michael is not open to dissuasion on the point; 
whatever scepticism he encounters, he ascribes 
to ignorance or wilful self-deceit.’ Restraint, on 
the other hand, is something the Government 
cannot ignore: industrial action by world trade 
unionism, say, or economic sanctions by the UN 
It is still being said in some quarters that 
restraint on this pattern is likely to do more 
harm to Africans than whites; but the argument 
is not convincing. Prisoners are ofter: hurt while 
the fetters are being struck from their wrists, but 
they are not likely to complain. Our only fear 
about the boycott when it was about to begin 
was that it might go off at half-cock—as indeed 
it did: for the first few days even well-disposed 
sources had to admit that it looked like being a 
failure. Then came Sharpeville, and there could 
be no further argument. The only question since 
has been how to push the boycott still harder. 
Africa South in Exile is edited by Ronald Segal 
and published from 31a John Adam Street, quar- 
terly, at four shillings. We hope Spectator readers 
will give generous support to a journal which has 
done so much to ‘stir its readers into an aware- 
ness of the agonies and aspirations of the many 
millions that make up Africa’; both by becoming 
subscribers, and by donating to the ‘Africa South 
Appeal.’ 


Portents 


ROBABLY the most telling commentary on the 

decline of the Labour Party is the current 
trend of speculation on the party’s next leader. 
According to the Gallup Poll’s report, prepared 
for the News Chronicle, half the people asked 
who they would like to see in Mr. Gaitskell’s 
place (assuming that Mr. Bevan could not take 
over for health reasons) had to confess they did 
not know: and it is a reasonable supposition that 
most ‘of them did not care. Of the rest, 18 per 
cent. wanted Harold Wilson, which is a fair 
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‘You will ‘stand in front of the Mona Lisa, carrying a black brief-case and whistling 
“Louise”; de Gaulle, disguised as a policeman, will say to you, “It may rain before 
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Monday.” You will reply ? 
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indication of the limited choice available, 
especially as the rest of the field consisted of 
Richard Crossman, Barbara Castle, James 
Griffiths and George Brown, running in that 
order. 

And of these votes, how many were cast simply 
because the voter felt bound to say a name, any 
name, rather than admit ‘Don’t Know’? The 
front runner, as Mr. Wilson by seniority can 
reasonably claim to be, always holds the advan- 
tage in such preliminary skirmishes. as Mr. 
Nixon and. now, Senator Kennedy have found 
in the US. According to the Guardian last week 
the latest poll there means that ‘Senator Kennedy 
appears to be the only Democrat with a good 
chance of defeating Vice-President Nixon.’ This 
is absurd: any Democratic candidate, even one 
unknown today, could now stand an excellent 
chance’ of winning, if the cards fall well for‘him 
in the next few weeks. Popularity, as the polls 
themselves have shown, waxes and wanes with 
frightening rapidity: the ratings for Mr. Nixon, 
even for President Eisenhower himself, have 
fluctuated wildly—and one does not have to look 
many years back to remember when the polls 
pointed to Estes Kefauver as the candidate most 
likely to succeed. Whether there is any truth in 
the allegation that polls create the victories they 
are designed only to reflect is something that can- 
not be; proved; but it is depressing to find the 
Guardian blithely assuming that polls are neces- 
sarily portents. 


Spiritual Healing 


HE British Medical Association’s policy deci- 
Viton that healers should be banned from 
treating patients in hospitals was inevitable: the 
only surprise is that the BMA allowed itself to 
be caught napping by the National Federation 
of Spiritual Healers, who had managed to secure 
permission from management committees all 
over the country to visit—which in practice 
meant to treat—hospital patients. There are 


obviously dangers fn allowing two sets of treat- . 


ment, hot even complementary to one another, 
to be used on the same patients. Yet the medical 
profession would be wise to walk warily. The 
reason for the spread of spiritual healing (and 
other forms of ‘healing,’ too, not taught in medi- 
cal schools) is less the invincible gullibility of 
patients than because the medical service is not 
giving them the treatment they require. The rapid 
disappearance of the family doctor has been 
severing the last link between the patient as an 
individual and the service as an organisation: he 
often enters hospital without knowing why, and 
with no clearly diagnosed complaint—and comes 
out none the wiser about what was the matter 
with him. Many doctors would argue that there 
is nothing the matter with him; little in their 
training qualifies them to do anything to help the 
substantial proportion of patients who present 
themselves at surgeries and hospital out-patient 
departments with nervous disorders. Nor is it a 
convincing argument that some of the treatment 
given by healers is bogus; for as even a casual 
reading of medical literature shows, the profes- 
sion itself is busy dispensing quack remedies, and 
has been for years. The view put forward by 
Dr. Richard Asher of the Central Middlesex 
Hospital in this month’s Medical World, that the 
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great bulk of cough medicines, tonics and 
liniments currently prescribed are worthless, is 
shared by many of his colleagues—yet they con- 
tinue to be prescribed. The profession will do 
itself and the community a disservice if it tries to 
maintain that quackery is something which can 


1960 


only happen when patients are treated by un- 
qualified medical practitioners. The harassed GP 
is often the worst offender and it should surprise 
nobody if patients, tired of being fobbed off with 
useless remedies, turn to the spiritual healers—or 
to much less reputable organisations—for help. 


Atmospheric Pressures 


From DARSIE GILLIE 


open. Preliminary conversations between 
representatives of the rebel ‘government’ and the 
French Government are to take place at once in 
order to arrange a meeting between a delegation 
led by M. Ferhat Abbas himself and... 
And whom? Here the difficulties begin already. 
M. Ferhat Abbas said the delegation would go 
to see President de Gaulle. Was the President's 
‘we’ collective or royal? There can at all events 
be no question of the President personally con- 
ducting the whole negotiation, which will be 
pretty technical and mainly military in so far 
as it simply concerns a cease-fire. It is only to 
a negotiation on a cease-fire that the Algerian 
rebels have been invited. President de Gaulle is 
categorically committed not to enter a bilateral 
negotiation about the political future of Algeria. 
That is reserved for a round-table conference in 
which other Algerian organisations beside the 
FLN would participate. There are the Moslems 
who have chosen France and risked their lives 
for her. There are the Europeans. There are 
groups of nationalists other than the followers of 
the FLN. These survive mainly in France and 
even there the MNA has been much reduced in 
its gang war with the FLN. 

But though the President cannot, with his com- 
mitments, negotiate politically with the FLN, he 
can talk about other things than a cease-fire and 
listen to talk. The other groups must be given a 
chance to speak, but it is scarcely disputable that 
the FLN constitutes today the most important 
single group in Algeria. It has its 150,000 dead. 
It would seem a shocking waste of opportunity 
if the presence of M. Ferhat Abbas in Paris was 
not used for a large exchange of ideas. But also 
it may be doubted whether such an exchange 
could be avoided. Would M. Ferhat Abbas come, 
if he did not think there was to be one? Would 
not the mere pace of events make it necessary? 
When such a conversation does take place it will 
be useless for it to be held with anyone else than 
the fount of policy, that is to say President de 
Gaulle. 

But it is here that we run into the heart of the 
drama. The President has skilfully manceuvred 
until he has at last framed an invitation that 
could be and has been accepted. He has accom- 
panied these invitations with assurances to a 
frightened French opinion and a distrustful army 
that they have a limited consequence. The French 
Right and Left have this in common: they do 
not believe you can start without going on. The 
conduct of the Algerian war has something in 
common with navigation in the stratosphere. It 
has made possible, and indeed necessary, the 
exclusion of the outer atmosphere from within 
the ship. There has been, it is true, a consider- 
able adjustment of the internal pressure; pro- 


, T last President de Gaulle has got the window 


PARIS 


grammes of social advancement, of education 
and investment have been set going. The recruit- 
ment of Moslems for public service has been 
speeded up. The share of elected representation 
guaranteed to Europeans has been reduced from 
one-half to one-third. But the most important 
internal arrangements have not been changed. 

The infiltration of Moslems into seats of 
authority, which had just begun before the rebel- 
lion started, has been altogether stopped, and the 
European Algerian who tried to carry it out, 
M. Jacques Chevallier, the former Mayor of 
Algiers, was cast out of office by the movement 
of May 13, 1958. 


A cease-fire on any basis other than complete 
military victory (rejected by President de Gaulle) 
must be followed within a short time by a-re- 
newal of this infiltration with much greater 
pressure behind it. Some, no doubt, of the newly 
elected town and county councillors will discover 
that all along their heart was with the rebellion. 
But apart from that, once the war stops, once 
the next stage to which the rebel leaders no less 
than the French authorities direct everyone's 
attention is a referendum, the youthful energy 
that went into war and death will find a thousand 
ways of bubbling up, breaking through the pres- 
surised surface that has preserved a purely French 
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authority throughout the rebellion. It will start 
a transmutation of the entire internal structure 
of Algeria. The moderate-minded Frenchman, 
confident in the excellence of his own intentions 
when he does think about Algeria, may imagine 
that the fighting can be stopped and moderate 
men take over in a sunny expectation of peace, 
prosperity and inevitable gradualness. The realists 
to the right and left of him do not believe it. 
One may suppose that the astronaut at the head 
of the State does not suppose it either. He has 
shown an ability for readjustment in black 
Africa that has caused surprise in some quarters 
and in others has confirmed the view that he is 
a black-hearted traitor. It must be hoped that he 
will show equal agility as he approaches the 
Algerian political rapids. 

The trouble is that he has not prepared the 
general public for an acceleration of events. The 
whole purpose of his policy is no doubt to limit 
this acceleration; to save the morale and the unity 
of the army; to launch a regime in Algeria with 
which intimate relations are possible for France. 
But the great mass of French opinion, formed by 
the big dailies and the broadcast news, is very 
little prepared for change of the kind that can be 
felt and, in fact, hurts. There is therefore a very 
real danger that as the next phases of the Algerian 
problem unroll, the Right-wing opponents of the 
Government will succeed in swinging over to 
themselves a section of French opinion which is 
still approving though hesitant. The leaders of the 
Right include able and experienced politicians— 
Soustelle, Bidault, Lacoste, Duchet, André 
Morice. The President has disadvantages as well 
as advantages in conducting the campaign from 
his isolated fortress, the Elysée Palace. He has 
discouraged the forces that are essentially in sym- 
pathy with him. In the coming weeks he will be 
preoccupied with the home front no less than the 
rebel negotiators. 
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Next Week 
SUMMER NUMBER 


Articles, poems and reviews by KENNETH 
ALLsop, KINGSLEY Amis, F. W. BATESON, 
D. W. BroGcan, D. J. ENRIGHT, MONICA 
FURLONG, THOM GUNN, Roy JENKINS, FRANK 
KeERMODE, MARGHANITA LasKI, NORMAN 
MacCaic, Haroitp PINTER and _ RICHARD 


WOLLHEIM. 
* 


The way traffic is strangling our cities has 
been the subject of much controversy recently: 
so bad has the situation become that even the 
Daily Mail has had to admit that there is only 
one solution, summed up in one word (a dirty 
word, it admits, to Conservatives): Planning. 


But planning for what? and by whom? 
MatcotmM MacEwen has been investigating 
the many ‘plans’ that have been put forward 
since the turn of the century, and subjecting 
them to critical analysis in order to show why 
none of them achieved results and (what is 
more to the point) why ‘planning’ along 
present lines cannot achieve results. Mr. 
MacEwen’s article on the subject will appear 
in the Spectator of July 8. 





®February, 1940, found me a _ proba- 
tionary temporary second-lieutenant in an 
asbestos chalet on the English Channel; 
never again, I resolved... In 1942 I 
was in a Nissen hut on a Scottish moor; 
never again. In those days the politicians 
had a lot to say about Freedom... . 
All I asked in that horrible camp was 
freedom to travel. That, I should like to 
claim, is what I fought for, but I did far 
too little actual fighting to make that boast 
effective.e 
Recalling his twenty-year-old resolution, 
EVELYN WAUGH last year decided to escape 
the English February, by spending it in 
Africa. He travelled overland to Genoa, where 
he met again the legendary Mrs. Stitch; then 
by liner to Dar-es-Salaam, via Suez, Aden, 
Mombasa and Zanzibar. He stayed for a 
while in Tanganyika, visiting the interior, 
meeting the Chagga and the Masai, before 
flying on to Rhodesia. From Salisbury he 
made expeditions to Bulawayo, Zimbabwe, 
the Serima Mission, and the Matoppos, before 
going on south to Cape Town to board the 
Pendennis Castle. From his diaries. of this 
visit he has compiled a book, to be published 
later this year by Chapman and Hall. 


‘TOURIST IN AFRICA 
will be serialised in the Spectator, beginning 
July 15. 




















LANS to buy the American Skybolt and to use 
P: from British V-bombers imply a drastic 
change in Air Staff thinking. For years students 
of air defence have U.2d it impressed upon them 
by serving officers and by armament specialists 
that they should forget about aeroplanes, about 
guns and guided weapons, and about radar 
and should consider only weapons systems. No- 
body, they were told at conferences with senior 
Royal Air Force officers from the Chief of the 
Air Staff down, would ever again design and 
build, say, an air-to-air rocket on its own. 
Nobody would ever again design and build a 
military aeroplane on its own. They would look 
on these pieces of haidware as components of 
@ weapons system, a complex covering everything 
needed to make a strike. 

The term ‘weapons system’ was probably first 
used in the United States of America, but it was 
quickly adopted here and the idea behind it was 
enthusiastically canvassed. Yet Skybolt has been 
designed and is being built and the V-bombers 
were designed and hav: been built without refer- 
ence to one another. Putting them together will 
be the outcome of a comparatively recent politi- 
cal bright idea primarily intended to offset the 
criticisms of static defence systems and of what 
was called the Maginoi Line mentality expressed 
in the Thor sites. By co stretch of the imagina- 
tion can a V-bomber carrying a Skybolt be called 
a weapons system. And that is one reason why 
there is some doubt about its tactical validity. 
Putting the Skybolt into a sub-sonic bomber is 
bringing together two articles of widely different 
ages, the fruits of widely spaced periods of tech- 
nological and scientific development. It is as if 
16-inch guns were to be mounted in wooden sail- 
ing ships. 

The view that mobility is desirable in the bases 
from which ballistic m.ssiles can be launched is 
sound. It is an extension of the traditional mili- 
tary emphasis on mobility. And the inference 
may be drawn that the higher the speed of the 
mobile launching platform, the better. The fast 
nuclear-powered submarine is well fitted to be a 
mobile launching platfcrm for Polaris. They are 
of about the same vintage and are designed for 
one another. With equal cogency it may be 
argued that a supersonic bomber would be the 
best kind of launching platform for Skybolt. But 
there is no British supersonic bomber. 

In addition to this tactical puzzle, there is an 
economic puzzle. The decision to buy Skybolt 
has been hailed as an ‘economy. The total sum 
involved will be, it is said, but a fraction of what 
would have been required if Britain had sought 
to develop her own air-launched ballistic missile 
~—and that in spite of the useful preliminary 
knowledge that has been gained with the tacti- 
cally similar, but technically different, stand-off 
bomb. But the money, instead of being spent 
in the United Kingdom, will be spent in the 
United States of America. The taxpayers’ contri- 
butions will not be redistributed here, they will 
be sent abroad. Economists have not so far 
helped aeronautical specialists to understand 
“what this méans.-On the face of it, it would seem 
that those branches of the aircraft industry which 


Weapons Systems 


By OLIVER STEWART 


have specialised in missile components must 
expect a further reduction in the amount of 
government money coming to them. 


If the British motoring community were sud- 
denly to buy all its miotor-cars from Detroit, 
there would be massive savings in«the money 
spent in the United Kiagdom on drawing offices, 
steel mills, foundries, machine shops, erecting 
shops and the rest, but they would not be savings 
of a kind likely to be appreciated in Coventry. 
Every time the Government tuys or helps others 
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(for example NATO) to buy trom the American 
aircraft industry, it must weaken the British air- 
craft industry, and make it more difficult to 
Keep the design teams together. 

Without a defence purpose the regrouped air- 
craft industry will tend to be top-heavy and will 
find it increasingly difficult to reorient its 
activities towards the civil aircraft markets now 
developing. So hopes that the government- 
sponsored reshaping of the aircraft industry 
would make it in any way stronger are fading, 
not so much from intrinsic troubles as from the 
unforeseen changes in defence doctrine. It begins 
to look as if the pessimism of those who 
adversely criticised the changes is going to be 
justified. 


MacBaldwinism 


By DESMOND DONNELLY, MP 


HE parallels between the premierships of 

Mr. Harold Macmillan and Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin are striking and disturbing. There is the 
same smugness in the general social life of the 
country, the same selfish preoccupation with our 
own affairs, the shallow indifference to the prob- 
lems. of others. 

In both periods, despite prime ministerial 
platitudes about the achievements of Britain, our 
industrial production has lagged behind that of 
our international competitors. Indeed, the aver- 
age rate of growth under the present Conserva- 
tive Government is significantly less than it was 
in the heyday of Baldwinism. Finally, there are 
disastrous parallels between the culpable neglect 
of our national defences in the face of the grow- 
ing power of dictatorships in the inter-war period 
and our defence position today, thirty years later. 
The portmanteau word to describe both periods 
is “MacBaldwinism.’ 

Curiously enough, there are also parallels be- 
tween the personalities and careers of Messrs. 
Baldwin and Macmillaa as well as in the times in 
which they ruled. Both men began as outsiders 
for the premiership. Mr. Baldwin eventually 
made the journey from No. 11 to No. 10 Down- 
ing Street because, almost overnight, he became 
the favourite son of the Carlton Club. This fol- 
lowed his exorcism of Lloyd George and the 
Welshman’s wicked liberal ideas. In Mr. Mac- 
millan’s case the story was different but the 
underlying cause was the same—namely that he 
was ‘sound.’ 

When Sir Anthony Eden resigned abruptly in 
1957, Mr. Butler was the obvious successor. But 
he had been suspected of being against Suez and 
his name evoked considerable hostility in circles 
of roast beef opinion. On the other hand (and 
for incomprehensible reasons) Mr. Macmillan’s 
Suez record was considered irreproachable. 
Therefore the mantle fell upon him, instead of 
Mr. Butler. 

Paradoxically, this political image of the two 
‘sound’ Tories was false. Both had always stood 
to the left of their party and continued so to do. 
As this fact dawned upon the Conservative rank 
and file there were electoral setbacks and dis- 
illusionments throughout the early periods of 
their leaderships. 

Mr. Baldwin re-established himself in control 
of his party largely because he proved himself 








a great parliamentarian. His hold on the House 
of Commons—in which he spent a great deal of 
time—was unique. Hz could dress the most 
mundane speeches with the clothing of romance. 
Mr. Macmillan’s acquisition of Tory authority 
was similar, if the actual story was different. 
Unlike Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Macmillan is not a 
consistently great parliamentarian but there have 
been moments when his technique has been the 
same. It is rather in the projection of his public 
image—the sensible, moderate, competent, father 
figure—that Mr. Macmillan has been at his most 
successful and in this he has taken a complete 
page from the book of Mr. Baldwin’s story. 

Both men had backgrounds of moneyed family 
businesses. In each case they owed a great deal 
of their apparent shrewdness to their business 
training. They learnt the jargon of small business 
from this source. Their economic myopia springs 
from the same background: in particular their 
inability to understand the boundless march of 
modern technologies. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Baldwin both adopted 
mantles of culture, based on wide reading in 
the English classics. Mr. Baldwin’s mystique 
about England and things English stemmed from 
this source. Mr. Macmillan has been shrewd 
enough to go a step farther: in a world that is 
now much smaller he ‘discovered’ the Common- 
wealth on his 1958 tour. Whereas Mr. Baldwin 
loved to muse about the English contribution, 
Mr. Macmillan loves to speculate on the imperial 
splendour that was Britain. In short, each, in his 
own way, represents a British type—Mr. Baldwin 
the cultured English squire, Mr. Macmillan the 
Mortimer Wheeler of politics. 

Academic comparisons between two of the 
most successful operators in British history are 
interesting but not the real story. Much the more 
important point is the grave danger for Britain 
which is implicit in their particular brand of 
phenobarbitone politics and the decadence that 
this creates in our society. 

Mr. Macmillan’s slogan, “We’ve never had it 
so good,’ epitomises this decadence. It is designed 
to deaden our national conscience. In its earlier 
version in the 1930s, its smug message led the 
British people to return a Conservative govern- 
ment whilst there was tragic poverty a few hours’ 
train journey away from London. In 1959 it 
created precisely the same result, only this time 
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the poor are a few hours’ air journey away 
instead. 

The amorality of ‘MacBaldwinism’ is negli- 
gible compared with its crass folly. It breeds an 
industrial complacency that has grave conse- 
quences. Anybody listening to Mr. Macmillan 
might assume that British industry was on the 
march. In fact, apart from a few outstanding 
organisations, it is narrow, lethargic, leaderless. 
According to a recent UN publication,* fixed 
capital investment in Britain over the past nine 
years has been iower than that of any of the 
other ten most important industrial countries in 
the world. Whereas cutput in Britain has in- 
creased by 2.2 per cent. per annum, over the same 
period the comparable figure in the US is 3.3 
per cent., in France 4.3 per cent., and in West 
Germany 7.4 per cent. Mr. Macmillan’s premier- 
ship is further notable for the fact that for the 
first time in history West Germany has over- 
taken Britain as an exporting nation. 


The real truth is that Britain today faces a 
crisis of industrial vitality. Deadened by easy 
speeches and a surfeit of Welfare State, a large 
proportion of the British people are not working. 
This applies equally to the boardroom and to the 
shop floor. 


It is regrettable that Mr. Macmillan has not 
the necessary fibre to say that unless the nation 
is prepared to work much harder (and better) we 
shall quickly cease to be a leading industrial 
power, becoming by 1980 either another Portugal 
or a Sweden. (according to which party is in 
power in the 1970s). 


Mr. Macmillan’s parochial attitude to Europe 
is similar to Mr. Baldwin’s. His consistent failure 
to grasp the political significance of the European 
Common Market, if carried to its logical con- 
clusion, is likely to leave Britain as friendless in 
Europe in the 1960s as it was in the 1930s. This 
time the consequences are as grave economically 
as they are politically. 


Finally, there is the sppalling defence fiasco of 
the Macmillan Government, matched only by the 
follies of the Baldwin era. Like Mr. Baldwin, 
Mr. Macmillan has not faced our military com- 
mitments. The Sandys plan was an attempt to get 
defence on the cheap. The premature pledge to 
abolish conscription was electoral opportunism. 
It may be that Mr. Macmillan, deep down, is as 
mesmerised by the Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament as Mr. Baldwin was by the Peace 
Pledge Union. It is also possible that Mr. Mac- 
millan may yet confront the House of Commons 
‘with appalling frankness-—as Mr. Baldwin did 
on that infamous occasion when he confessed to 
subordinating the national interest to that of his 
party. Mr. Macmillan may even emerge as the 
publisher of ‘Sealed Lips,’ second edition. 


The judgment now on Mr. Macmillan’s admin- 
istration is that of Mr. Churchill on Mr. Baldwin, 
made on November 12, 1936. ‘So they [the 
Government] go on in strange paradox, decided 
only to be undecided, resolved to be irresolute, 
adamant for drift, solid for fluidity, all powerful 
to be impotent. So we go on preparing more 
months and years—precious, perhaps vital to the 
greatness of Britain—for the locusts to eat.’ 





* WorLD Economic Survey 1959. 


Zionism and Anti-Semitism 


By IAN GILMOUR 


IONISM is now the only successful settlers’ 

lobby in the Anglo-Saxon world. Settler 
interests in Central Africa still write their letters 
to the Times, but they are fighting a rearguard 
action and they know it. Not so the Zionists. 

That the Right shouid traditionally have been 
friendly to Zionism is easy to understand. The 
Balfour Declaration was consistent with the 
policy of dividing Arav territory between Britain 
and France, as opposed to the policy envisaged 
in the British promises to the Arabs of giving 
them independence. Zionism would colonise, 
civilise and help to control the Arab world as 
well as safeguard the Buitish position in the Suez 
Canal. Hence the great British Imperialists 
Churchill, Amery, Milner were all Zionists. 
Amery, in Weizmann’s words, ‘realised the 
importance of a Jewish Palestine in the British 
imperial scheme of things. .. .’ 

The attachment of liberal and leftish opinion 
to Zionism is, even allowing for the natural 
sympathy and horror evoked by the Nazi persecu- 
tion, less consistent. As Alan R. Taylor* points 
out in his excellent brief study of Zionist diplo- 
macy from 1897 to 1947 (which deserves a pub- 
lisher over here), the liberal solution of the Jewish 
problem is assimilation Zionism is the nation- 
alist solution. Political Zionism. indeed, is 
founded on a racial myth similar to Hitler's 
vicious non-Aryan nonsense: there is in fact no 
Jewish race. As the leaders of the British non- 
Zionist Jewish community said in 1917 (and as 
the anti-Zionist American Council for Judaism 
say today), political Zionism has to be based upon 
‘a secular Jewish nationality recruited on some 
loose and obscure principle of race and ethno- 
graphic peculiarity.. And Zionism, Mr. Cooket 
emphasises, holds that in religion, race, and 
secular loyalties ‘Jewishness is hereditary and 
indelible in all three aspects.’ 


Progressive Solution 


Yet Zionism has been accepted as the right and 
progressive solution to the Jewish problem. As 
Orwell noted, ‘on the Palestine issue it was de 
rigueur among enlightened people to accept the 
Jewish case as proved and avoid examining the 
claims of the Arabs. . . .” Socialists and liberals 
have found themselves supporting the principle 
of self-determination for the indigenous popula- 
tion everywhere in the world except Palestine, 
and the Labour Party has sometimes combined 
extreme Zionism with extreme anti-colonialism, 
though Zionism in general, and the Balfour 
Declaration in particular, is an extreme example 
of colonialism—the disregard of the wishes of 
the great majority of the indigenous population in 
favour of the interests of alien immigrants. 

How little Liberalism had to do with Zionism 
was demonstrated in 1948. Indeed, 1948 was 
1848 all over again. Just as the German liberals 
of the Frankfurt Parliament soon lost their 





*Pre.upe To IsracLt. By Alan R. Taylor. 
(Philosophical Library, New York, $4.75.) 

+ IsraeL: A BLESSING AND A Curse. By Hedley V. 
Cooke. (Stevens, 25s.) 


liberalism when the grievances of the Poles or 
the Czechs came to be considered, so in 1948 the 
Zionists who found the Jewish diaspora intoler- 
able drove out 650,000 Arabs from their homes 
and created an Arab diaspora in place of the 
Jewish diaspora that they were seeking to end. 

But Zionist rea/politi< and ruthlessness in 1948 
was no new feature; the natural result, as it were, 
of a Church becoming a State. Zionism, as is 
made clear by Mr. Taylor’s book, never was a 
Church. Its object has always been to set up a 
Jewish State in Palestine, and it has never allowed 
any other considerations to deflect it from its 
aim. Zionism’s extraordinary callousness towards 
the Arab refugees was foreshadowed by its cal- 
lousness towards the Jewish refugees. When 
President Rooseveli, during the war, was con- 
sidering the feasibility ot helping Jewish refugees 
to settle in America, Britain, etc., his plan, which 
would have absorbed all the DPs in Europe, was 
scotched by Zionists, not by anti-Semites. Zion- 
ism has always been a State, and in its diplomacy 
both before and after 1948 it has always played 
the King to Machiavelli's Prince. 


Strange Company 


If it be objected that Zionism is no more 
unscrupulous and no less liberal than Arab or 
African nationalism, thc answer is that the Arabs 
and Africans do not indulge in the same propa- 
ganda and what Senator Fulbright calls ‘political 
coercion’ in America and the West as the Zionists, 
and that Africans and Arabs have been trying to 
take over their own countries, not somebody 
else’s. No appeals to the Old Testament or 
emphasis upon the continued existence in Pales- 
tine of a small Jewish community (which was 
largely opposed to political Zionism) can obscure 
the fact that Palestine was an Arab country. At 
the time of the Balfour Declaration Arabs 
formed 87 per cent. of the population, the Jews 
7 per cent. ‘All talk about an “ancient historical 
right” [of the Jews] to the whole or to any part 
of Palestine,’ says Mr. Cooke, ‘is pure nonsense.’ 
Mr. Cooke is more the candid friend of Israel 
than the impartial judge; his position is that of a 
very moderate pro-Israeli, but his candour is 
often impressive and as a rule he is very fair. 

The strange nature of Zionism as a national- 
ist movement can be gauged from the company 
it keeps. The Jews, the most oppressed people 
in history, the classic underdogs of the 
world, have had to change sides. They are 
now allied to the strong. Zionist liberalism on 
international issues hardly exists. Zionism sup- 
ports the French in Algeria, and says little about 
apartheid, though individual Jews have an hon- 
ourable record in South Africa. (The comparison 
between the Israelis and the South African Gov- 
ernment was even recently drawn in a letter to 
the Jewish Observer.) 

Most of the unpleasant features of Zionism 
have been obscured by propaganda, and_ the 
rest have been excused because of the problem 
of anti-Semitism. The foundation of Zionist be- 
lief has always been that Jewish assimilation into 
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their various countries was impossible and that a 
Jewish State was the only cure for anti-Semitism. 
The position of the Jews, it was argued, was 
abnormal because they did not have a country 
of their own. Once they did have such a country, 
their situation would be normalised and the 
Jewish problem solved It is plain that this idea 
intellectualises, even dignifies, anti-Semitism. 
Anti-Semitism is not a rational belief that Jews 
are inferior to Gentiles, a belief that can be 
exorcised by a demonstration through the crea- 
tion of a Jewish State that they are nothing of 
the sort. It is a pathological condition, and not 
therefore susceptible to rational refutation. 


Zionism could only cure anti-Semitism if all 
Jews went to live in Israel. That is the Zionist 
aim, but it shows no sign of being realised in the 
near future. The toss of their Jews would be a 
disaster to Britain and America and other 
Western countries, and fortunately very few 
British or American Jews have shown any desire 
to leave their homes for Israel. 


The effect of the existence of Israel upon 


Western anti-Semitism has been, so far as one, 


can see, very small. People can be pro-Israeli and 
anti-Semitic, or anti-Israeli and not anti-Semitic, 
or anti-both, or indifferent to either. The most 
extreme pro-Israelis in the world today are the 
French generals and the French Right. Theodor 
Herzl, the founder of political Zionism, was con- 
verted to Zionism by seeing Captain Dreyfus 
tried and publicly degraded. He would have 
found it a matter of some irony that the succes- 
sors of those who were responsible for /’ Affaire 
Dreyfus—men who, to judge from the behaviour 
of the French Army in Algeria, are no more 
scrupulous than their predecessors—are now 
Israel’s most zealous champions. Yet M. Mendés- 
France was handicapped as Prime Minister by 
being a Jew and the resultant anti-Semitism; 
and he was in no way helped by the existence 
of Israel. . 


Divorce 


There is, then, a divorce between Israel and 
anti-Semitism. But there is a disturbing pos- 
sibility, which has always haunted anti-Zionist 
Jews, that Zionism will effect a marriage between 
them, that it will give anti-Semitism a rational 
basis. In a sense Zionists have been trying to do 
this for years. As Mr. Taylor points out, it has 
been a characteristic Zionist reaction to equate 
anti-Zionism with anti-Semitism. Since the-basis 
of Zionism is that Jewish assimilation in other 
countries is in the long run impossible and that 
anti-Semitism and persecution are bound to 
break out sooner or later, Zionism has almost a 
vested interest in racial discriminations The 
Israelis mount rescue operations’ to save 
allegedly threatened Jews in other countries, but, 
writes Mr. Cooke, ‘an enormous number of Jews 
in the countries where intensive operations were 
conducted refused to be “rescued.” ’ In the Arab 
countries Jewish difficulties and emigration to 
Israel were the result aot of anti-Semitism but of 
Zionist activities and the existence of the State 
of Israel. Zionism aggravated the disease that it 
professed to cure. 


Zionism thrives upon insecurity, real or 
imagined, in Jewish communities overseas and 
On danger to Israel. (According to Mr. Cooke 


between one-third and one-quarter of Israel's 
entire national income comes from foreign aid.) 
Thus on the only occasion when there was any 
serious prospect of peace between Israel and the 
Arab States, which was after Sir Anthony Eden’s 
Guildhall speech in November, 1955, the Israelis 
promptly showed they were not interested. 
Similarly, when tensions are low or the Arabs 
are becoming too friendly with the West, a heavy 
frontier attack like the Gaza raid of February, 
1955, or the assault sn Tawfiq in February of 
this year is launched tc. remind Jews overseas 
of Israel's peril and their duty to raise money; 
Western governments that Israel is well capable 
of making trouble if she feels she is neglected; 
and the Arab States that Israel can always come 
between them and the West. After the Tawfiq 
raid the Jewish Observer reported that many 
people in Israel believed that the “Tawfiq raid 
was intended . . . to demonstrate to the West 
that it could not climb over the Israelis to regain 
the heights of Arab popularity . . .’ 


Israel's activities in the Middle East are accom- 
panied by propaganda assaults on Western 
opinion and pressur2 upon Western govern- 
ments. While it is legitimate for a country to 
make its actions seem as attractive as possible 
to another country, anc while it may be legiti- 
mate to use citizens of the latter’s country to 
bring pressure to bear upon its government, it 
is a game which may lead to considerable un- 
popularity. During the last few years Israel has 
to a remarkable extent succeeded in making the 
British and American people believe that her 
interests in the Middle East are the same as theirs, 
and in imposing her view of the Arab world 
upon Western public opinion. If or when the 
British and American peoples realise that their 
interests are, in fact, quite different from those of 
Israel, and that the Israeli view of the Arab 
world has been utterly misleading, they may not 
take kindly to Zionis: pleas that British and 
American policy should be ever mindful of the 
wishes of Israel. There is some danger that there 
might be a return, on a reduced scale, to the 
situation of 1945-47, of which Dr. Judah Magnes, 
the President of the Hebrew University, said: 
‘We had always thought that Zionism would 
diminish anti-Semitism in the world. We are 
witness to the opposite.’ 


The danger is the greater because of what Mr. 
Cooke calls the ‘tribal’ attitude of israel and her 
leaders. Mr. Ben-Gurior tends to regard Zionists 
as people who live in Israel—a view which the 
members of the World Zionist Organisation who 
do not live in Israel naturally find difficult to 
accept—but he regards all Jews as owing duties 
to Israel, and he has said that his first loyalty is 
to the Jewish people of the world. The chief 
task of Zionism is the ingathering of the Jewish 
people to Israel. ‘Zionism has not yet been ful- 
filled,” says Mr. Ben-Gurion, ‘the Jewish nation 
has not yet been gathered inside Israel... .” 
But immigration is not, of course, the only 
duty. Mr. Cooke quotes Mr. Bén-Gurion as say- 
ing that Zionist organisations have an obligation 
‘to aid the Jewish State under all circumstances 
and conditions, even ‘f such an attitude clashes 
with their respective national authorities.’ Mr. 
Cooke calls this tribalism of Israel’s leaders a 
monstrosity, and aptly likens it to the Sultan of 
Turkey in 1914 declaring a jihad or Holy War of 





all Moslems against the Allies. In any event, the 
attitude of Israel’s leaders hardly seems designed 
to make things easier for Jews outside Israel and 
appears more likely to increase than lessen anti- - 
Semitism. 

There are two other possible arguments for 
supporting Israel and Zionism. The first is that 
Israel is an oasis of democracy in an Arab desert 
of dictatorship and as such deserves support by 


* the West. Israelis deserve immense credit for suc- 


ceeding in working a democracy, and the West 
would like to see as many democracies as pos- 
sible in the world, but the relevance of the 
‘democratic argument’ ends there. There is 
nothing necessarily ‘democratic’ about the 
foreign policy of a democracy. Nor even if there 
was, could the West uncritically support demo- 
cracies against dictatorships: for one thing there 
are not enough democracies to go round, for 


- another it is more that democracy is not suitable 


for all peoples at all times. 


The Democratic Argument 


The existence of Israel is anyway itself an 
obstacle to democracy among her neighbours. 
The very natural nationalist resentment that the 
existence and conduct of Israel causes to Arabs 
makes them a difficult people to govern. If the 
Americans had set up a German community in 
Wales which had led to two wars and many 
incidents between Wales and the rest of Britain, 
could we be sure that democracy would last in 
Britain? In addition, the Arabs are engaged in an 
attempt to unify themselves in one form or 
another, and, as John Stuart Mill laid down, 
representative government is more likely to be a 
hindrance than a help in unifying a people. 

Israel, after all, is able to be a democracy only 
because she drove beyond her borders three- 
quarters of the Arab population of the area and 
refused to allow them to return. (She then 





“It is my rather painful duty to have to announce 
a severe drop in dividend payments this year.’ 
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propagated a myth that it was the Arabs who 
persuaded them to go.) ‘A national home can be 
established for one people in the country of 
another,’ said the historian of Arab nationalism 
prophetically in 1938, ‘only by dislodging or exter- 
minating the people in possession.’ The crucial 
difference between israei and South Africa is that 
the great majority of Mr. Ben-Gurion’s Bantu 
are now outside the country. If the Arab popula- 
tion had been allowed to remain in their homes 
and the State of Israel had survived, Israel would 
not now be a democracy and would have been 
driven to similar forms of repression to those 
practised in South Africa Zionists can argue that 
at least they do not depend on cheap Arab labour 
and that therefore Mr. Ben-Gurion’s apartheid 
can and does work, but it is not self-evident that 
it is less liberal and eniightened to refuse people 
their proper rights in their own country than it 
is to refuse to allow them into their own country 
at all. 

The final and best argument in favour of Israel 
is that it exists; it is an accomplished fact. You 
cannot put the clock back twelve years, say the 
Israelis—having just put it back eighteen hundred 
years. There are :.ow two million Jews in Israel, 
and their wholesale removal would cause untold 
suffering and is quite unthinkable Equally un- 
thinkable is that the West could stand by and 
watch the Israelis being massacred, though it is 
worth remembering that the only recent mas- 
sacres (three of them) have been of Arabs by 
Jews, not the other way round. But, granted this, 
what actually is the accomplished fact that 
Israelis talk about, and do they themselves accept 
it? Or do they accept it only in the sense that 
what they have now got is the most that they can 
hope for at present, but is only a part of what 
. they hope to get in the future? Mr. Cooke acquits 
the Israelis of having expansionist aims. Mr. Tay- 
lor is less sanguine. He believes that the basic 
Zionist aim of the ingathering of all Jews in the 
whole of historic Palestine, i.e., Israel and Trans- 
jordan, remains unchanged. And certainly a 
glance at a map, Zionist pronouncements, and 
past Zionist history, all support his view. But 
whichever belief is correct, Israeli insistence on 
unlimited immigration into Israel means that they 
are not merely asking the Arabs and everybody 
else to accept Israel as she now is, but asking 
them to accept the prospect of a greatly strength- 
ened and much more heavily populated Israel 
—which on any view carries dangers of expan- 
sion. The fact they talk about is not yet 
accomplished. 


Influence and Pressure 


The degree to which Israel will succeed in her 
objectives depends on the West, above all 
America. Left to ker own resources Israel is not 
viable. Her prosperity, her existence as a State 
even, depend upon the sufferance of America 
and the West, and the reception of a vast amount 
of American aid. Once she forfeits the respect 
and support of Westerr public opinion, she is 
lost. Israel, therefore, cannot maintain for long a 
policy plainly repugnant to Western opinion. 
Lately she has been able to play a very free hand. 
‘Thanks to Hitler, wrote Orwell, ‘you had a 
situation in which the press was in effect censored 
in@favour ©£ the JeWs, Aod'that has been true of 
both Britain and America through much of the 











Fifties. Through her influence on the Western 
press and through pressure on Western govern- 
ments, Israel has been able to reconcile Western 
public opinion to her policy instead of having 
to adapt her policy to Western opinion. After her 
savage attack on Qibya in 1953, American aid 
was cut off—for a few days. American Zionists 
dutifully began retailing the palpable falsehood 
that it was an unauthorised attack by nervous 
settlers, and the incident was forgotten. When 
Israel received unfavourably the British peace 
initiative of 1955, the British Government duly 
abandoned it. The Zicriist iobby was consider- 
ably to blame for Mr. Lulles’s disastrous refusal 
to finance the Aswan Dam; but nobody dared 
blame it. Israel’s attack on Egypt against Ameri- 


Letter of the Law 





Reasoned 


By R. A. 


OTHING can produce a greater sense of in- 

justice in a litigant who has lost his case 
than not to know why he has been defeated; and 
nothing is more difficult than to appeal success- 
fully against a decision of a judge who gives no 
reasons for his decision. Those who had hoped 
that the Franks Report would create a change 
of judicial heart and thinking in this respect will 
have been deeply disappointed by a decision in 
the Divisional Court this week. 

David Woodhouse, a Quaker, was provision- 
ally registered as a conscientious objector, but his 
name was later removed, both the local and 
appellate tribunals holding that he had not estab- 
lished a conscientious objection to military ser- 
vice. Woodhouse asked for their reasons, as he 
was entitled to do, under the Tribunals and In- 
quiries Act, 1958. He elicited no more than that 
they had decided he had not established his 
objection; and he then sought leave from the 
Divisional Court to apply for an order directing 
the appellate tribunal to state their reasons, argu- 
ing that the tribunal had given the decision itself 
as the reason for the decision. 

The Lord Chief Justice, Lord Parker, in the 
course of the argument said that the tribunal 
might not have believed the reasons advanced by 
Woodhouse, or they might have believed them 
and considered that they were not a conscientious 
objection in law. It would appear therefore that 
Lord Parker was himself at a loss as to the 
reasons for the decision. However, ‘his Lordship 
thought from what he had seen of the papers 
that it would be a pure waste of time to carry the 
matter any further’ and Woodhouse’s application 
was rejected. 


Yet the Franks Report asserted (para. 98): 

We are convinced that if tribunal proceedings 
are to be fair to the citizen reasons should be 
given to the fullest practical extent ...a 
reasoned decision is essential in order that where 
there is a right of appeal, the applicant can 
assess whether he has good grounds of appeal, 
etc. etc. 


And para. 219 (which deals with these very 
tribunals) : 

The most serious criticism is of inconsistency 

in the application by the local tribunals of .. . 


the National Service Act, particularly in regard 
to the question whether conscientious objection 
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can warnings and duiing the Presidential elec- 
tion when the fear of icsing the Jewish vote was 
at its most acute, was noi a very graceful way of 
saying thank you for all the American aid she 
had received, but she was not made to suffer for 
long and Zionist influence on American policy 
is almost as great as ever 

The Israelis, sike other settlers, cannot cut 
themselves off compietely from their mother 
countries until they are self-supporting. But un- 
like other settlers they have not been subjected— 
because of the strength of the Zionist lobby—to 
the restraints from their mother countries which 
usually accompany such a position. This unusual 
state of affairs may benefit Israel; it benefits 
nobody else. 


Decisions 


CLINE 


to a particular war... is a valid objection 
under the Act. ... We have already recom- 
mended that all tribunals should give reasoned 
decisions. . . . The need for this change seems 
to us particularly urgent in the case of the 
Conscientious Objectors Tribunals. 
Among the seventeen members who signed that 
recommendation was the present Lord Chief 
Justice. 


* 


Most people are under the impression that the 
Street Offences Act, 1959, was passed by Parlia- 
ment in order to clear prostitutes off the streets. 
The Divisional Court (Lord Parker, again) has 
other ideas. In a case decided last week the court 
upheld the conviction of a prostitute who had 
solicited her customers from behind a closed 
window overlooking Curzon Street. Her method 
was to tap on the window pane with a metal 
object and then indicate her price by holding up 
three fingers. The Street Offences Act says that 
it ‘shall be an offence for a common prostitute 
to loiter or solicit in a street or public place for 
the purpose of prostitution.’ According to the 
Divisional Court it is no defence that the prosti- 
tute was inside a private house if the prosecution 
can prove that an invitation to a prospective 
customer was projected into the street. On this 
view notices appearing in shop windows adver- 
tising the services of ‘models’ contravene the Act, 
and a prostitute whose client speaks to her from 
a public telephone box would commit an offence. 
By adopting this fanciful construction of the 
Statute the court has come very near to saying 
that prostitution itself is a crime. 





GOING ON HOLIDAY? 


You might be unable to buy the Spectator 
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Blind and in Pain Nicolas Walter, Alex Cemfort 


Homosexual Prosecutions 
‘G. F., R. L. Travers, R. L. Archdale 
Street Offences Dinah Tait 
Franco’s Spain 
Christian Democrat Left and University Socialists 
St. Helena Story Major W.J.C. Youde 
Monihlies Gwyn llltyd Lewis 
The Christian Line Rev. H. E. Roberts 
‘The Play of Daniel’ Geoffrey Rans 
Rough Boys and Smooth Rosemary Thompson 
Disraeli A. A. Martineau 





BLIND AND IN PAIN 


Sir,—It would be interesting to know why you de- 
vote so much space to giving advice to the Labour 
Party, in view of the fact that you are unlikely to 
support any of its policies, no matter how ‘con- 
stitutionally’ they are arrived at. I suspect that you 
disapprove of people like Richard Crossman, 
Michael Foot and Frank Cousins not because you 
consider their methods incorrect but because you 
find their views distasteful. 

And yet they are surely more entitled to press their 
views by whatever methods they like than you are 
to criticise them; they do after all belong to the party 
whose policies they are trying to change, and it is 
even possible that they would rather be right than 
popular. 

I wonder whether you would lecture the rebels so 
magisterially if Anthony Crosland and Roy Jenkins 
did not happen to be among the victims of their 
attacks. Is your advice really as disinterested as you 
claim, or are you perhaps more involved than you 
care to admit ?—Yours faithfully, 

NICOLAS WALTER 
24 Bracknell Gardens, NW3 


* 


Siz,—You counsel Mr. Gaitskell to hang on to office, 
whatever the Party Conference may decide, until 
the electorate expresses itself in favour of uni- 
lateralism. But if party programmes are to be de- 
cided by Big Brother in the House, and if the two 
Big Brothers, being identical twins, are determined 
that this issue shall not be put, how is the electorate 
going to do it? The suggestion sometimes made by 
their opponents that the unilateralists should run one- 
issue candidates is barely a canard—they would be 
defeated, of course, as handsomely as Mr. Gaitskell 
would be if he ran as a pro-bomb candidate without 
a Labour ticket. 

We seem to be left with the only other possibility 
—if party conferences must not tamper with party 
programmes until the electorate has approved them, 
and the electorate can only approve the party pro- 
grammes submitted to it, we could always vote with 
our feet, as the Aldermaston marchers and the Direct 
Action Committee have done, and the Japanese are 
doing. Personally, as an anarchist, this is what I've 
always thought we should do, but, if so, we will be 
vociferously attacked for subverting democratic 
procedure. Might it not be simpler if Mr. Gaitskell 
followed Ko-Ko’s example anc cut off his own head 
first? —Y ours faithfully, 

ALEX COMFORT 
44 The Avenue, Loughton, Essex 


HOMOSEXUAL PROSECUTIONS 


Smir,—Mr. K. C. Rothery (Spectator, June 3) writes 
of a homosexual youth ‘corrupting’ a normal man 
and visualises the possibility of ‘a chain reaction 
spreading the vice’ throughout a prison. While it is 
recognised that homosexual acts do take place in 
exclusively male communities such as public schools, 
the army, ships and prisons, all research on the sub- 
ject has shown that these acts are the result of cir- 
cumstances and do not induce homosexuality in 
normal men. Mr. Rothery has only to ask himself 
whether he would be liable to corruption as a result 
of ‘having a pass made at him’ by a homosexual. If 
not, he should not so readily ascribe sexual un- 
selectiveness to others. 

On the question of homosexual law reform, it is 
surely obvious that homosexuals are being driven 
by the law to act like any other persecuted minority. 
It must be remembered that homosexuals are not 
homosexual by choice. If the law regarding acts be- 
tween consenting adults were changed, we should 
soon hear no more of the whole business than we 
do of, say, Lesbianism. Does Lesbianism spread and 
increase because there are no laws to restrain it? 
Certainly not. On the contrary, women so afflicted 
are free to consult their friends and doctors. Most 
homosexuals, under great strain, are good and use- 
ful members of society, Many more could be so, if 
given the chance, The neuroses induced by fear and 
ostracism lie at the root of the whole trouble-—Y ours 
faithfully, G. F. 
London, SW1 

* 


Sir,— Your correspondent, Mr. K. C. Rothery, con- 
firms an old theory of mine that the more homo- 
sexuals are sent to prison the more homosexuality 
will spread, and the more it spreads the more people 
will be sent to prison for it. It follows that the various 
police drives against this offence defeat their own 
object and are probably one of the principal causes 
of any spread of homosexuality there may have been 
in recent years.—Yours faithfully, 

R. L. TRAVERS 
Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mali, SW1 


* 


Sir,—Mr. Wright has entirely missed the point of my 
letter. I was looking not at the Street Offences Act 
which is merely the implementation of Wolfenden 
(Part II}, but at the clear indications that the war 
against female prostitutes is to be carried further. 

Homosexuals also have their prostitutes, but once 
the law has been changed, and provided they stay in 
their clubs, I do not believe that the police, the press 
or the politicians will concern themselves with that 
kind of ‘vice.’ In short, we may well arrive at a 
situation in which lonely men with bisexual tenden- 
cies will find it easier to obtain homo- than hetero- 
sexual satisfaction. Y ours faithfully, 

R. L. ARCHDALE 

Darenth House, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex 


STREET OFFENCES 


Sm,—A. E. G. Wright’s suggestion that the ‘Street 
Offences Act has been a technical success in making 


* the West End a far less sordid place than it used to 


be’ fairly took my breath away. Certainly a man is 
less likely to be publicly accosted by a prostitute now 
than he was a few months ago. However, I should 
have thought that this was preferable to the shock 
of the unexpected head peeping round the scruffy 
door. The air of sickening surface respectability 
which this Act has given the business of prostitution 
seems to me far worse than the original idea of a 
woman standing in the street. If we are deceiving 
ourselves into thinking that the clubs, striptease or 
otherwise, are not a great deal worse than the con- 
ditions which existed before this Bill was made 
operable then as well as being hypocrites we are being 
fools. The respectability is illusory and probably 
short-lived as well. The dirt has to go somewhere if 
you persist in sweeping it under the carpet, and in 
this case I think the cure may well prove worse than 
the disease, possibly with some rather unpleasant 
results.—Y ours faithfully, DINAH TAIT 


49 Oakley Street, Chelsea, SW3 
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FRANCO'S SPAIN 


Sir,—The Madrid newspaper Pueblo of May 19 gives 
an account of the farewell banquet given by the 
Madrid City Council to the Commission of British 
MPs visiting Spain. In his speech Mr. Head, in the 
name of the Commission, stated the following: 

—That the world’s‘press has been giving dis- 
torted information about Spain, mainly on social 
conditions; 

—That ‘the strong optimism of the Spanish people 
is based not only on ideological principles, but on 
real facts,’ such as the improvement of the standard 
of living; 

—That in the present world situation, Spain is a 
forerunner in the path which Europe is now fol- 
lowing. 

As Spaniards, we would like to put some questions 
to Mr. Head: 

1. Does he know that only in the last twelve 
months several political trials have taken place? (He 
may ask Mr. Ernest Davies and Mr. Bob Edwards, 
MP, who attended two of these trials as observers.) 
Does he know that at the very moment when the 
Commission was in Spain a Catalan leader of 
Catholic Action was arrested and tortured by the 
police? 

2. Does he know that about 350 priests have signed 
a letter complaining about the lack of freedom and 
the bad social conditions of workers? 

3. Does he know that in Spain 

(a) 83 per cent. of the people receive 30 per cent. 
of the national income and pay 60 per cent, 
of the taxes? 

(b) There are 1,300,000 landless peasants who 
are paid 44 ptas. per day (about 5s.) for a 
permanent worker and 51 ptas. (about 6s.) 
for an occasional worker (they work from 
150 to 200 days a year)? 

(c) It is necessary for-an average worker to 
work 1 hour 20 minutes for 1 pound of 
bread; in 1936 he only needed 4, hour? 

After the former Ambassador's (Sir Ivo Mallet) 
farewell speech, we do not think these words from 
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JEREMY BROOKS’ novel of adolescence 


‘Here for once is truth that neither 
appals nor disgusts, but charms’ 
NORMAN SHRAPNEL, The Guardian 





‘It is hard to suggest the originality, the 
illumination of this novel’ 
THE TIMES 


‘So imaginatively recreated . . . the reader, 
disarmed, is drawn into the world of 
the novel and lives in it. . . a very 
good novel indeed’ 

Vv. S. NAIPAUL, New Statesman 
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Mr. Head to be a good service to the British people. 
In 1945 the United States enjoyed a great amount 
of goodwill in Spain; fifteen years later they are 
hated in Spain as they can be in few countries in the 
world. 

Is Great Britain going to suffer the same fate?— 
Yours faithfully, 


CHRISTIAN DEMOCRAT LEFT 


Madrid UNIVERSITY SOCIALISTS 


ST. HELENA STORY 


Sir,—The local reporter of the St. Helena Monthly 
Register, quoted by Mabel Brookes, was accurate in 
his report that Napoleon’s body was carried by 
‘British Grenadiers.’ In view of the long carry the 
coffin made, it was carried in turn by Grenadiers of 
the 20th (East Devonshire) Regiment (later the 
Lancashire Fusiliers) and the 66th (Berkshire) Regi- 
ment. The 20th Regiment was duty battalion at 
the time and provided the Guard of Honour. 


There are numerous relics of their tour of duty in 
St. Helena in the possession of the Regimental 
Museum of the Royal Berkshire Regiment in Read- 
ing.—Yours faithfully, 

W. J. C. YOUDE 


Waverley, School Hill, Wargrave, Berks 


MONTHLIES 


Sir,—Your editorial comment on the demise of 
another monthly journal.and the reasons for the sur- 
vival of its contemporaries raises a question which is 
wider than the merits of any one particular periodical. 
The decline in the number of the more serious jour- 
nals seem to be proceeding here at a more rapid 
pace than in other, smaller, poorer countries—for 
example, Ireland. 


It would be instructive if it were known whether 
there has been a serious falling-off in circulation, or 
whether costs of production are to blame, irrespec- 
tive of a respectably large readership, As you say, the 
disappearance of journals of this standard is depress- 
ing. Not only does it leave us culturally poorer, it 
also narrows the field for the new writer, the worth- 
while travel article and the incisive comment on 
public affairs. 

The time may come when something will have to 
be done to succour this kind of good journalism in 
much the same way as the Arts Council does the 
theatre. There are of course obvious difficulties in 
the prospect of public funds being granted to editors 
who wish to be free to comment as independently as 
did Lord Altrincham on the monarchy. Yet, such 
radicalism is worth preserving even as a paid device— 
like HM’s Opposition. 

_ Another way is possible, however, which need not 
involve the taxpayer. A trust fund subscribed volun- 
tarily by the more affluent publishers, and 
commercial television operators, would be able to 
keep the more talented, original and more intelli- 
gently critical of these journals alive, and perhaps 
even succeed in expanding their influence. Also, some 
of the advertisements which the giant publishers have 
in plenty could be directed to the more serious 
periodicals under a ‘spread-over’ arrangement. This 
would lessen the need for a large subsidy to any 
particular journal of the ‘protected’ kind—Yours 
faithfully, 

GWYN JILLTYD LEWIS 


Fourways, 4 Townhill Road, Swansea 


THE CHRISTIAN LINE 


Sir,—I am sure I am not alone in wishing that Monica 
Furlong would not make such wild and unjustified 
mage ee (‘The Christian Line,’ June 10); in fact 
ere are three matters over which I must take her to 
task, in just one paragraph. 
(i) ‘.. . the Church of England Newspaper... 
has the disadvantage of being uncompromisingly low 
church.’ Passing over the assumption that this is a 
disadvantage (a thing I am loth to do), what ‘Miss 
Furlong means is ‘evangelical’ not ‘low church.’ This 
is a confusion of terms which the evangelical resents 
deeply since, with his devotion to the Bible as the 


inspired and authoritative Word of God, no one 
could be further from the rationalistic and worldly 
Low Churchman of the eighteenth century. 

(ii) ‘. . . Christians of all backgrounds seem to be 
yearning for sacramental religion.’ To someone with 
the childhood background and present inclination to 
which Miss Furlong confesses, this may seem to be 
true, but I must tell her what any Bishop will confirm; 
that there is a live and increasing body of Evangeli- 
cals in the Church of England who can no longer 
be ignored and who claim to be loyal to the Book of 
Common Prayer when they insist that the ministry 
of the sacraments and the ministry of the Word are 
dependent and indivisible. 

(iii) ‘. . . many Anglicans almost regard it [Pro- 
testant] as a dirty word.’ True—but there are also 
many Anglicans who regard it as an honourable and 
precious word. Latimer and Ridley were two who 
thought enough of it to die for a Church in England 
that would bear that name; if there are some today 
who would wish to change that name there are also 
some who owe their spiritual life to the Reformation 
principles of which Miss Furlong makes so light. 
Please, we are tired of being discounted.—Yours 


faithfully, H. E. ROBERTS 


The Parsonage, Bedworth, Nuneaton, Warwicks 


‘THE PLAY OF DANIEL’ 


Sm—Mr. Cairns’s notice of The Play of Daniel 
filled me with envy. His exhortation not to miss it, 
however, is ironical—and not, I fancy, only to me. 

First, publicity: it was not advertised in the 
evening papers and underground posters were few. 
Eventually I found a poster. Agent: Ibbs and Tillett, 
a Welbeck telephone number. After three hours of 
persistent effort to call them (the ticket office per- 
manently emitted the engaged signal, until after five 
o'clock when they had gone home), and since the 
performance started at 8.30, I was placed in a 
dilemma (we were in London only briefly); take a 
chance on tickets at the door? forget it? go else- 
where? In the event our evening was wasted. 

On arriving at the Abbey at 7.55 we were told 
that there had been plenty of room the night before. 
We stood in a queue of 150 people. At 8.15 the 
queue stopped moving forward. No further move 
until 8.25; no announcement to the patient hope- 
fuls; no apparent concern on the part of the ad- 
ministration—just 150 or more people wondering 
whether they would find a seat. I left the queue 
to ask an usher whether there were likely to be 
seats and why no announcement had been made. 
We'd have to wait and see whether there would 
be room when ticket-holders had been seated. When 
I asked whether they knew how many tickets had 
been sold, he said that ‘some people might not turn 
up.” How many tickets had been sold? How many 
remained? Didn’t know, wouldn’t find out (didn’t 
care?). Becoming heated, he told me that I should 
have ordered tickets like those inside. How? He 
was ‘nothing to do with Ibbs and Tillett.’ I asked 
to see the person in charge. Refused (no one in 
charge?). 

Perhaps everyone got in. I didn’t wait to see. It 
strikes me, however, that this is not the way to 
treat an interested public—nor is it a decent way to 
handle the business side of Mr. Greenberg's artistic 
enterprise.—Y ours faithfully, 

GEOFFREY RANS 


114 Victoria Road, Morley, Yorkshire 


ROUGH BOYS AND SMOOTH 


Sir,—What I object to in Jim Starling’s Holiday is 
not that the characters are rough secondary modern 
school boys, but that the story, intended, apparently, 
for boys in this type of school, suggests to them that 
inattention and bad conduct in class, regular scrap- 
ping and ragging in school and out, and anti-social 
behaviour generally, which is so much on the 
increase today, are normal, amusing traits of 
‘Modern Youth.’ Mr. Hildick presents his Jim 
Starling and Co. as tough heroes, who, in spite of 
frequent nastiness, are finally rewarded. In my 
experience of teaching in a typical secondary modern 


913 


school, it is this kind of boy who not only wears many 
teachers out by constantly interrupting and delaying 
lessons, but who also prevents those children who 
want to learn from doing so, and in this particular 
school a number hoped to take some GCE ‘O’ Level 
subjects. In addition, the Jim Starlings waste the 
large sums of public money spent on their free 
education, as well as being mainly responsible for 
a constant succession of teachers in these schools, 
some of whom develop worse symptoms than 
twitching cheeks or rashes. 

I have taught all sorts of boys, ranging in age 
from five to nineteen years, in nearly all kinds of 
schools for boys in this country, and I can certainly 
assure Mr. Hildick that there are a great many 
modern ‘kids’ who have ‘guts’ and yet are well 
behaved and hard-working at school—who even 
enjoy lessons—and who spend their leisure in more 
profitable ways than in fighting and jeering at each 
other, misbehaving in trains, making and throwing 
soot bombs and chucking blankets in streams.— 
Yours faithfully, 

ROSEMARY THOMPSON 


Knapp Grange, Preston Plucknett, Yeovil, Somerset 


DISRAELI 


Sir,—In your issue of June 10 you quote two state- 
ments about Gladstone and Disraeli, and ask what 
makes the quotations so essentially different. 

One answer is that one of the statements is true 
and the other untrue. In March, 1883, Lord 
Beaconsfield was not ‘nearing the end of his fabu- 
lous life.’ He had been nearly two years in his grave. 
—Yours faithfully, 

A. A. MARTINEAU 


The Atheneum, Pall Mall, SWI 


[We must apologise for repeating the error made 
by the National and English Review without check- 
ing it first. But de mortuis nil nisi bonum.—Bditor, 
Spectator.] 
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‘To imprison a homosexual,’ writes 
Mr Robinson, ‘is like confining an 


alcoholic in a brewery.’ 
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The world will continue to depend on OIL for its development 


The world’s consumption of energy has been increasing rapidly. In recent 


years oil and natural gas have supplied the greater part of this increase. 


The oil industry expects to satisfy much of future growth in energy demand, 


but needs to know how much. 


Energy supply is vital to economic growth. But how are the two related ? 


And what rate of economic growth can be sustained? In what parts of the 
world? These and others are the problems which challenge the oil forecaster. 


The share of oil and the share of other fuels in the energy pattern of 
the future must be reliably estimated so that the oil industry can 
plan its expansion wisely. 


... this is the world of SHELL 
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Theatre 


———— 


Luminous Names 


By ALAN BRIEN 


The Life of Galileo. 
(Mermaid.)— Candida. 
(Piccadilly.) — Dear 
Liar. (Criterion.) 

BRECHT and Shaw are two 

luminous names in my 





nonconformist _ theatre, 
two agnostic saints in 
my political calendar 


whose literary relics still 

work miracles, two dan- 

gerous sappers whose 

hidden mines continue 
their posthumous devastation: The men them- 
selves incarnated in their own lives all these 
tensions and ironies which they atomised through 
their work. It is possible that each was a greater 
subject for play than any subject he found out- 
side himself. Superficially they could hardly be 
more opposite somatotypes. Shaw was a skinny, 
vegetarian, aggressive, sexless, ingenious, epi- 
grammatic polymath—a power worshipper who 
had never been in anyone’s power in his long 
famous life. Brecht was a short, sly. sensual, 
blunt, middle-class peasant—another power wor- 
shipper but one who shone his lantern in the 
threatening shadow of both the Un-American 
Activities Committee and the Politbureau. 
Neither Brecht nor Shaw much admired the 
romantic virtue of originality. One pillaged 
Villon, Marx, Gay, Waley, Shakespeare and 
his own contemporaries, while the other ran- 
sacked Butler, Dickens, Moliére, Ibsen, Shake- 
speare and his own contemporaries. Yet they 
had keener eyesight than any of their fellows— 
they saw the greed beneath the philanthropy, 
the cruelty beneath the charity, the closed mind 
beneath the freethinking brow, the humanity 
beneath the rags. And their exercises in dramatic 
collage had a cumulative originality which has 
affected the theatre of the world. 

A week which presents one play by Brecht, 
one by Shaw and one about and yet still by 
Shaw should provide a high peak in a critic’s 
life. I'm afraid this week didn’t for this critic. 
Honesty, finally, is the only real criterion for a 
critic. It is tempting to sit laughing and giggling 
at a cheap, cheesy farce, and then report only 
its inferiority and vulgarity. But a laugh is a 
laugh and should also be recorded. It is even 
more tempting to watch a play full of incidental 
insights, courageous intention and unorthodox 
opinions which still bores for zons at a stretch 
and then write about the masterpiece that the 
author attempted to create rather than the inter- 


mittent, heavy-handed thesis play which he ac-- 


tually produced. The fair critic must be prepared 
to play the philistine, to chart his own vagaries 
and emotions, to reveal that he is occasionally 
the sucker for a transparent confidence trick 
or the cynic in the face of an unsuccessful bid 
for immortality. 

The Life of Galileo is designed as an epic 
inside out—a tragedy in which the great man is 
in the flaw, trapped like a broken-nerved climber 


in a cleft of rock. The alienation-effect is switched 
full on throughout. All narrative surprise is 
deliberately avoided by lantern-slide verses which 
announce the result of each scene before it opens. 
Any identification with Galileo is forestalled by 
emphasising his failure to accept the heroic role 
offered him by society. Brecht’s aim is presum- 
ably to present a clinical study of a defeat of 
progress in order to teach us to avoid such 
failures in the future. But hardly any of these 
intentions completely succeed. The verses are 
hardly necessary for anyone with a nodding 
acquaintance of history and they are written in 
such childish doggerel that they arouse irritation 
rather than satisfaction. Surely the lyric genius 
hailed by our German-speaking critics could 
manage something better than ‘No one’s virtue is 
complete, Great Galileo liked to eat. You will 
not resent, we hope, The truth about his tele- 
scope,’ and to rhyme ‘Galilei’ three times with 
‘way’ and once with ‘say’ is to deny the resources 
of any language. Nor can the playgoer be ex- 
pected’to condemn Galileo for failing to unseat 
the Catholic Church from the centre of its own 
universe. Even the famous cynical proverbs of 
Brecht—‘To hell with the pearl, give me the 
healthy oyster,’ or ‘Unhappy is the land that 
needs a hero’—hardly ring out with quite the 
deafening newness we had been promised. 

Much of the first act, with Bernard Miles as 
Galileo continually explaining the Copernican 
theory with a kind of cocky glumness, hangs 
heavily in great loops of tedium. The play only 
begins in the second act and here writing and 
direction combine in some splendidly theatrical 
effects—the all-fools parade of guys and gulls 
intoxicated by the licentious implications of 
Galileo’s abolition of heaven, the ceremonial 
robing of the new scientist Pope while the In- 
quisitor pours in his ear the old serpent’s advice. 
In the conversation between the humble country 
monk and the arrogant astronomer, Brecht’s 
language gains a sinewy strength and a humane 
wisdom which are notably lacking from much of 
the play. Too often the production crawls along 
with pious mildness, the supers are hardly equal 
to the standards of open-air Shakespeare, and 
even Bernard Miles eventually achieving an 
impressive blend of cowardly common sense as 
the aged, imprisoned star-gazer cannot bring The 
Life of Galileo within spitting distance of St. 
Joan. 

There are not many signs of the Shaw of 
St. Joan in Candida. Instead of being comic Ibsen 
as is so often suggested, Candida plays much 
more like didactic Barrie—it might be called 
What Every Fabian Woman Knows. The sacchar- 
ine charmer of a heroine, the flirtatious mama 
who loves teasing her too precocious little boy- 
men, is a vegetarian’s dream of sex and I cannot 
help feeling Shaw was more excited at the thought 
of her smacks than her caresses. She is played 
with a slow twinkle by Dulcie Gray as if she were 
coaxing the audience to eat up its porridge and 
snuggle into its cot. Michael Denison avoids 
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making the Rev. James Morell too cosily Chris- 
tian and settles for the best compromise by turn- 
ing him into a complacently intellectual Mr. 
Darling. Marchbanks is a stagy invention who 
seems to have little connection with reality and 
I suppose Jeremy Spenser’s short-pants Colin 
Wilson is as good an interpretation as any. But, 
as always when Shaw tries to write beautiful 
prose, Marchbanks’s eloquence turns out to be 
little more than Georgian poetry and soda water. 
Gillian Raine is a superb Prossy and Frank 
Hauser’s production, as so often with him, seems 
to have far better general ideas than particular 
achievements. Freudians will find much innocent 
pleasure in Shaw’s image of the gate of heaven 
(complete with angel with flaming sword, what's 
more) as a euphemism for Candida’s favours. 

Dear Liar is the story of Shaw the amorist in 
more or less real life adapted by Jerome Kilty 
from GBS’s correspondence with Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell. It turns out to be neither roast beef 
nor nut cutlet. There are some explosive Shavian 
jokes, occasional incongruous jets of emotion, 
and long stretches of chatty, unbuttoned gossip. 
Mr. Kilty should either have written a play about 
Shaw (what a perfect subject for Terence Ratti- 
gan) or read the letters in the style of an Emlyn 
Williams evening of Dickens. The half-acting 
half - spouting, half - situation half - comment, 
method is an uncomfortable confusion of con- 
ventions. Mr. Kilty himself catches a great deal 
of the Joey inside the GBS without ever 
attempting an impersonation, but Cavada Hum- 
phrey almost entirely lacks the candelabra dazzle 
of Mrs. Pat. A passable evening for slow readers 
who have lost the old-fashioned habit of actually 
turning over the pages of a book. 


Painti 
Oceanographer 


By SIMON HODGSON 


First came the craftsman; 
then came the artist. As the 
} artist refined the craftsman, so 
= the craftsman shaped the artist. 
= All this was a very long time 
ago, but it is a sequence that 
each painter, even today, must 
understand, because whatever 
the artist wishes to recount must be amenable 
to the craftsman’s disciplines. The beauty of this 
rule is its simplicity, and it is applicable to things 
as far apart as tachiste painting and Chinese 
furniture. 

Mr. Nolan, in his new pictures of Leda and the 
Swan at Matthiesen’s Galleries, is immediately 
interesting as a craftsman, a craftsman, that is, 
of the experimenting, exploring kind. This is 
an enormously exciting exhibition both for Mr. 
Nolan’s admirers and for those who are in- 
terested in any extension of the range of oil 
painting, and what is above all else important 
is that the images emerge from the medium, or 
from the use of the medium rather; they are not 
arbitrary - statements that the medium must 
comprehend as best it can. The paint is rolled, 
rubbed, sponged, streaked, .it. streams over the 
canvas like sea over shadowy coloured depths: 
Leda’s body and the pursuing’ and’sifitious swan 
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do not stand out separately but emerge in the 
flow of the paint. All of these pictures are full 
of broad movement that is never too busy and 
which is never aimless, and therefore never dull. 
hh may be, however, that the large paintings fail 
in some respects. For one thing their surface has 
a sticky brilliance and a sweetness of colour that, 
to my mind. detract from their somnambulist 
and sober poetry This is not true in all cases, 
but the small oils, painted on paper, are all suc- 
cessful, subtler in colour, and even more coén- 
vincing in their imagery. 

It is in the figurative element that Mr. Nolan’s 
development is most marked. Gone are Ned 
Kelly and Mrs. Fraser, gone Bracefell and the 
palpable persone of the outback. The story has 
progressed beyond the personal courage and 
private revolts of individuals into a region where 
people, de-humanised, as Mr. Spender’s intro- 
duction says, exist only in, and as part of. the 
ebb and flux of slow-moving, stately, inexorable 
natural forces These forces, I have suggested. 
are exactly represented by the use of medium 
which Mr Nolan has adopted, and adapted for 
the purpose. What then of the mythmaker. the 
inventor of images, the illustrator? Here the 
artist is less interesting and less urgent. It has 
been usual to talk of surrealism in connection 
with his work, but the poetic searches of that 
school are far from the mood visible in these 
works, which require no explanation for the 
symbols used, and which are so obviously un- 
specific. In fact the symbols provided by the 
myth are pegs on which to hang, not anecdotes 
of some imaginary heroic progression. but an 
abstract, and poetic certainly, feeling for nature 
and the world Leda is unimportant, that is to 
say, but for the shifting grandeur of her watery 
universe. These paintings are figurative only in a 
strictly emotional sense. But the painting, the 
creation through technique of a whole range of 
sensation, new yet at once vividly open to ex- 
perience, is something indeed. 

At Wildenstein’s a sixteenth-century painting 
from Antwerp, a Goya sketch, and some un- 
pleasing French eighteenth-century pictures are 
dominated by a Cézanne so intense that despite 
its small size it echoes through the room, an 
enormous Vuillard, and a large and extremely 
strange Bonnard. The Vuillard is perhaps ‘too 
dull round the edges, that is, in the interior of the 
room, but the sunlit garden seen through the 
french windows is one of those apercus which 
place us in this artist’s debt for ever; beautifully 
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painted, it demonstrates that visual joy lies 
all around us,.and that Vuillard was a great 
painter through his ability to fix such moments, 
immovable, unchangeable as one whole wm our 
mind’s eye, as a perfect and eterna: second of 
felicity, complete and comprehensible in its en- 
tirety A rare gift. The Bonnard at first sight is a 
brutish and cumbersome painting. A nude 
woman (with cropped hair) is slumped in a 
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uusty tack, with, above and below ner. irees 
and grass painted in colours as vivid (and bear. 
ing very little relation to the flesh colours) as a 
Liberty silk. Look again! What of the extra. 
ordinary painting of the body, what of the com. 
mand of the shoulder and arm that loom toward 
the spectator; what of the cool, muted shadows 
on the nude reflecting, but more quietly, the 
hectic abundance of colour round about? 


Marvellous Monsters 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Republic of Sin. (Berk- 
eley.)\—Village of the 
Damned. (Ritz.) 

THE late Gerard Philipe 

was, in his roles and 

public personality, an 
interesting example of 
the Peter Pan lover, and 


his last film, Luis 
Bunuel’s dank, steamy 
and often __—ridiculous 


Republic of Sin (*X° cer- 
tificate) shows pretty well 
what I mean. He was a one-role actor, whose 
parts, though they varied from ‘nice’ to ‘nasty,’ 
always exploited the same brand of boyish charm 
and much the same pattern of behaviour and 
attitude, the clinches ending with his head on 
the heroine’s bosom (and remember how many 
of his heroines seemed, even if they weren’t, 
older than he was?), rather than more conven- 
tionally (if you follow me) vice versa. His best 
role, I still think after so many later ones, was 
his most characteristic one, that of the schoolboy 
in Le Diable au Corps, treated with maternal 
tenderness by his married, much older, mistress 
who paid for everything, arranged everything, 
demanded nothing, and died giving birth to his 
child. Impossibly demanding, immature, ruthless, 
charming (‘nicely’ or ‘nastily’ as the part re- 
quired): that was the image put across in his 
films, and his early death solved the problem of 
what to do when, physically, he outgrew it. 
Bunuel’s direction is always distinctive, even 
in a fair piece of nonsense like this, where all the 
action (as well as the thought) seems to take place 
on hot, heaving afternoons. Few directors can 


conjure such a thick, many-dimensional physical 
scene, or seem to play on all the senses as he 
does: not just on sight and hearing, so that you 
almost start smelling his flowers or his forests, 
or feeling that the cinema is growing unbearably 
hot. With this goes a lingering and rather suspect 
emphasis on physical suffering and a remarkable 
confusion of moral attitude, a confusion that in 
Republic of Sin borders on idiocy, since it has 
as its hero an idealist working successfully for 
a totalitarian regime and ending as head of its 
police force and concentration camps 

Gerard Philipe plays him as young, tender, 
warmhearted, impulsive. brave, idealistic and 
entirely irresistible. This paragon is a lowly born 
clerk raised to be secretary to the island governor 
under a vicious, well-entrenched dictatorship. 
When his master is, with good enough reason, 
assa$sinated, the secretary climbs at a dizzy rate, 
taking over his widow (Maria Felix) as well as 
much of his power. As the island’s new Himmler 
he makes some trifling improvements in concen- 
tration camp routine (never questioning, of 
course, the existence of concentration camps at 
all), but to bump off a rival (only one) he betrays 
an old friend, his professor at the university, and 
lets a riot break out he could have stopped, thus 
killing 500 political prisoners (including the old 
professor) at a go and plenty of others, on all 
sides, in the fighting. After that we are still asked 
to sympathise with him, and when (still the king- 
pin of the whole loathsome organisation) he 
orders some prisoners to be unchained, we are 
expécted to throw our hats in the air and cheer 
his Courage and humanity. Through this extra- 
ordinary tale, in which our hero mutters vaguely 
liberal remarks as he stalks his concentration 
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Camps. 16 1d ucvel OCS suggested that you can’t 
belong to such a regime, let alone be one of its 
top people. and keep human 

We trooped out of Village of the Damned 
(dwector: Wolf Rilla, “A certificate) looking 
and sounding quite cheerful, making facetious 
remarks about the behaviour of our children 
compared with these. which was more than I 
expected when | went tn, expecting to hate it. 
Don’t be repelled as | was by the thought of a 
film about super-beings in the budies of small 
children. | generally hate to see children used 
creepily for adult fun. but this is not so much 
creepy as curious, and nothing the children have 
to say or do could harm or scare them. It ‘is 
fantasy. treated realistically: taken from John 
Wyndham’s The Midwich Cuckoos, it is about 
a real and fairly solid village into which a dozen 
extraordinary beings are born on the same day, 
conceived with miraculous lack of human inter- 
vention during a few hours when the entire place 
has a blackout, and everyone drops in his tracks. 
Then the extraordinary babies grow larger, more 
brilliant, more united, more menacing, into a 
troop of beautiful nine-year-olds with eyes than 
can stare a man into momentary madness; and 
again there is realism in the outside world’s idea 
ot the way they ought to be dealt with (top-level 
conferences, scientists, the army, world news, 
etc.) And if it doesn’t quite come off, if belief 
remains pretty unsuspended, the main reason 
isn't. | think, the extent of the fantasy but the 
inadequacy of the realism. For instance, in the 
village blackout the detail is weak: a woman 
drops by the ironing board and you see it starting 
to scorch; several hours later she wakes and.you 
see her dashing water over the hot iron with a 
mild sizzle. Several hours of an uncontrolled 
iron would have the house burnt to ashes. Or 
again, why wasn’t anyone in a whole village 
cooking round about lunch-time? Wouldn’t there 
have been kettles and saucepans reduced to 
puddles of aluminium and tin, after several hours 
over unchecked gas or electric rings? The dis- 
asters are all just picturesque things, like over- 
flowing taps; just as the main couple, George 
Sanders and Barbara Shelley, are a film couple in 
a film house, not people in a home. Only the 
children, way beyond reality or realism, are just 
right. All they have to do is be on the screen at 
ali. icicle creatures, impossibly clean, remote and 
selt-contained, with gold silk for hair and large, 
Strange eyes we gradually discover are menacing. 
The only thing I believed in throughout the film 





The 





was their serene and quite unbelievable aloof- 
ness; and the brilliance suggested, not in any 
wise-guy remarks, but in their faces and bones 
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and distinction. Really it says a lot for a film with 
such an almost unbearable subject that its mon- 
sters are marvels rather than hurrors. 


Magic Propert ies 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


‘Q,’ that moist-eyed club- 
man of English letters, has 
described A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream as ‘born 
of a Sunday—if the old 
proverb be true that “a 
Sunday’s child is full of 
grace” in her, as in 
Silvia, beauty lives with 
kindness.’ Benjamin Brit- 
ten’s new opera com- 
of pletely eschews this kind 
of traditional whimsy. 
For it, ‘The Dream’ is not a piece of delightful 
make-believe that pops snugly and proprietarily 
into some waistcoat pocket of the fancy. but a 
reality which, as ‘Q’ himself would say, ‘appre- 
hends more than cool reason ever comprehends.” 
Britten's skill in evoking the fantasy of the play 
is prodigious; his imagination leaps fearlessly 
at it and captures all its magic properties in 
musical images and instrumental colours that, 
the moment one hears them, seem simple, 
obvious, inevitable—the muted trumpet, cutting 
fantastic capers, and the dry pattering beat of the 
side drum which stand for Puck, the creeping 
murmur of string glissandos, gliding between 
remote common chords, that is the secret, inde- 
pendent life of the wood. the spurt of celeste and 
harp as Puck squeezes the juice into Lysander’s 
eye, the hypnotic, evenly dropping quavers and 
stealthy melodic line of Oberon’s ‘Be it on lion, 
bear or wolf or bull/On meddling monkey... .” 
—all the teeming details of the enchanted forest 
are alive in a multitude of brilliant and precise 
musical ideas. Yet what strikes one even more 
about the opera is its seriousness. 

Take particularly the treatment of the lovers: 
they are not dummies whose helpless antics only 
underline the superior power of the forest. They 
are people; the mess they get into is, one almost 
feels, symbolic of all human perplexity. Their 
music, though never inflated and rretentious, is 
suffused with profound compession. The 


angular. very Brittenish Jeitmotiv in even 
crotchets which, with its syncopated accompani- 
ment, follows them in variations and inver- 
sions of great ingenuity through all their adven- 
tures, is expressive of real distress (heard softly 
on the clarinet behind Oberon’s instructions to 
Puck—Thou shalt know the man’—it takes on 
a new note of mysterious sympathy) Through- 
out, for all the wit and pace of their music, 
Britten is continually lavishing on them phrases 
ot touching tenderness. They never become mere 
figures of fun. The quarrel scene builds up a 
formidable rhythmic momentum; when it breaks 
off, at the point where the two women resort 
to studied abuse of each other’s height, the 
strutting dotted phrases and exaggeratedly formal 
grace notes and falling sevenths are a perfect 
musical realisation of feminine fury refined to 
bitter sarcasm. And in the scene of their dawn 
awakening. with the austere harmony of the 
strings in imitation casting a light of peculiar 
clarity purged of all incomprehension, and the 
horns of Theseus, a voice from the world, sound- 
ing fresh and sweet, distant but solid. Britten 
has created music not surpassed in poetic beauty 
and dramatic truth by anything in the opera. 
The world of the spirits is treated with the 
same fundamental seriousness. The ‘progeny of 
evils’ dialogue, which commentators sometimes 
discuss as if it had been nothing more than a 
catalogue of the disasters of the wet summer 
of 1594, is here the dramatic source of dis- 
tempers which affect all orders of existence, 
spiritual, intellectual and sensual. The musical 
handling of Oberon’s rage over Puck’s bungling 
of the love-charm makes him suddenly sinister, 
a non-moral Prospero. When Titania’s fairies 
solemnly bow to Bottom, their ‘Hail, mortal, 
hail’ with its repeated falling third strikes a 
sudden note of sadness; it sounds for an instant 
like a lament for childhood innocence. 
L.do not mean to suggest that Britten has dis- 
torted Shakespeare and overloaded the delicate 
enchantment of the play with excessive ‘signifi- 
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Tomorrow many Algerian refugees who could have lived are likely 
to be dead. They will die from lack of food, from exposure, and 
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cance’ with meanings it cannot conceivably hear 
—only that, miraculously, there is nothing 
coy or tediously homespun about the fairy music, 
valthough some of it is audaciously simple. The 
pitfalls of folksiness and false naivety which 
await an English composer of ‘Ye spotted 
snakes’ or ‘Over hill, over dale’ are wide ang 
deep. But just as Britten has dared to take 
familiar poetry which is itself supremely musica] 
and cries out against the crime of ‘setting it to 
music,’ and has succeeded in finding notes that 
not only do not detract from its own word- 
music but uncannily enhance it-—‘Il know a 
bank,’ the most anthologically sacrosanct and 
unsettable passage in the play, is precisely the 
most piercingly illuminating moment in the 
opera—so an instinctive directness and sincerity 
have led him along a <knife-edge betweep 
banality and archness without fear of stumbling 
into either. Some critics have strangely dis. 
covered examples of both in the opera; there are 
trite and affected things at Aldeburgh, but they 
do not come from the work. 

For all the brilliant playing of the English 
Opera Group Orchestra and the silvery charm 


of John Piper’s settings, the Aldeburgh per. ' 


formance is a far from perfect realisation. It is 
not the casting of Oberon for counter-tenor that 
is wrong, but Alfred Deller’s stiff and mincing 
performance of the part. Cloaked to the ankles 
in cumbersome black sacking, a cross between 
Prospero and Duke Senior, it is scarcely sur- 
prising that, in his first stage part, he should 
gesture like a clockwork traffic-policeman. But 
Mr. Deller confounds matters by his incorrigible 
musical habit of blowing hot and cold, with- 
drawing one note (usually the top note of a 
phrase) to a pinpoint of barely audible sound, 
arbitrarily blaring out another; it shivers the 
glassy majesty of the music. 

John Cranko’s production too often gets in 
the way of the music. He is not above intruding 
some lame horseplay into the very cradle of 
the Fairy Queen; with the real clowns he has 
been quite astonishingly feeble. It is an ele 
mentary principle of opera that the one thing 
that cannot be improvised is the illusion of im- 
provisation (at Glyndebourne the harlequinade 
in Ariadne used to be re-rehearsed by Professor 
Ebert during the interval at every performance). 
At Aldeburgh the rustics’ scenes, through lack 
of firm direction, are a shambles, a mere charade, 
in which Peter Pears’s big, babyish, lovable 
Flute the Bellows-Mender, though sporting 4 
gigantic horn-rimmed pair of spoof spectacles, 
alone survives by his innate style and professional 
sense of timing (on Monday evening, Mr. Pears, 
superb as the Chorus in Lucretia, again towered 
over his colleagues in a performance conducted 
with fine dramatic intensity by Meredith Davies). 
Mr. Cranko’s one brilliant success is with Puck, 
cast by Britten as a boy-acrobat—an imaginative 
masterstroke. The performance by Leonide 
Massine II is a firework of enthralling move 
ment—tumbling, capering, jack-knifing, head- 
rolling in ecstasy with the stalk of the magic 
flower clenched between grinning teeth; and 
finally, to the last drumming fanfares of the 
work, speeding in a streak of mercury into the 
black oblivion of the wood (‘following darkness 


like a dream’) that gives the tiny stage for & 


second an illusion of unlimited depth. oA 
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By EVELYN WAUGH 


HERE is a phrase current among blurb- 
all originating I suppose in some dark 
corner of Cambridge (Mass.) or Cambridge 
(Eng.), which identifies certain books as inviting 
study ‘on more than one level.’ | am not sure 
what they think they mean by this beyond the 
obvious statement that some readers are more 
intelligent and better informed than others and 
will therefore better appreciate the writer’s 
meaning. If they mean that the books they ad- 
mire are replete with esoteric allusions, symbols 
and allegories, the natural conclusion is that 
(Holy Scripture apart) they are inferior exercises 
in the art of communication. Some novelists no 
doubt do play with such conceits. Mr. Anthony 
Powell is a happy example of a writer who works 
on a single level. 

He is slightly my junior in years. I have few 
reasons to desire longevity. One of them is the 
hope that I (and he) may be spared to see the 
completion of the fine sequence which he calls 
The Music of Time and to sit (or lie) back to 
read it continuously, for the annual instalments 
he provides, eagerly expected and keenly en- 
joyed, do put something of a strain on an already 
faltering memory. The main characters, the bril- 
liantly contrived dramatic episodes, the aloof and 
tolerant tone, the precise expression—all these 
remain with us during the long periods of wait- 
ing, but the minor characters, Max Pilgrim, for 
instance, or Chips Lovell, tend. in my mind at 
least, to diminish and almost to disappear. More- 
over Mr. Powell is not content to manipulate 
a single already numerous and diverse cast; more 
and more characters appear in each book, all in- 
tricately but tenuously connected with their 
predecessors. To borrow again from the blurb- 
writers’ vocabulary, I do not think these 
characters exist fully ‘in the round.’ They can be 
observed from one position only. We cannot 
walk round them as statues. They present, 
rather, a continuous frieze in high relief, deep cut 
and detailed. 

The present book,* more than any of its four 
predecessors, owes its value to its position in the 
series. It could not, I think, be greatly enjoyed by 
a reader ignorant of what has gone before. I en- 
joyed it rather less than them for a variety of rea- 
sons. The new characters are musicians and are 
(to me) much nastier and therefore less interest- 
ing than the painters, writers and men of the 
world with whom Mr. Powell has dealt until 
now. There is a common scold whom I found so 
Tepellent that she stood out from the general 
easy-going acceptance of the bizarre which Mr. 
Powell has hitherto successfully inculcated. 
These may be complaints of the squeamish but 
all Mr. Powell’s devotees will, I am sure, feel 
disappointment in being denied their annual 
treat of Widmerpool. We wait and wait for him to 
appear, confident that he will precipitate one 
of his great catastrophes. At last we see him; he 
Says a few words; he retires. And those few 
words leave us for the first time with a faint 








* CasaNova’s CHINESE RESTAURANT, By Anthony 
Powell. (Heinemann, 16s.) 





doubt of his reality. Could they really have been 
spoken by a man in his twenties? 

‘For a man to have shared one’s education is, 
in my eyes, no special recommendation to my 
good graces. I suppose I could have formed 
some early impression of his character and 
efficiency. I regret to say that few, if any, of my 
school contemporaries struck me _ sufficiently 
favourably for me to go out of my way to 
employ their services.’ 

An elderly understudy seems to have usurped 
the peculiar overcoat. It is Mr. Bultitude address- 
ing Dr. Grimstone. Moreover, Widmerpool is 
represented as aspiring to be part of the shadow 
court of Fort Belvedere. This adds a further im- 
probability. There were some queer fish in what 
the Archbishop of Canterbury denounced as an 
‘exotic circle’ but, surely, no one remotely like 
Widmerpool. 

The abdication of King Edward VIII is appro- 
priately given greater emphasis than the Spanish 
civil war; appropriately, because the theme of 
this book is marriage. In its four predecessors 
the theme was success and failure in the various 
competitions of life, polarised in the success of 
the grotesque Widmerpool and the failure of the 
charming Stringham. Now Mr.  Powell’s 
characters are less concerned with money and 
reputation. They are married and fretting under 
the restraints and disillusions of their state. What 
one is not told, and needs to know in order to 
understand them, is what they mean by marriage. 
None of them avows any religious belief or tra- 
ditional, ethical code; they have no dynastic 
ambitions of family alliances or heritable pro- 
perties; no expectation of life-long companion- 
ship. All believe that marriage is terminable at 
will; most of them marry more than once. How 
do they distinguish the relationship from other 
forms of concubinage? That they do make a dis- 
tinction is apparent from the gravity with which 
they discuss it, but Mr. Powell gives no hint of 
its origin and character. Is it purely superstitious 
and atavistic? The narrator writes: 

To think at all objectively about one’s own 
marriage is impossible, while a balanced view 
of other people’s marriage is almost equally 
hard to achieve with so much information 
available, so little to be believed. Objectivity is 
not, of course, everything in writing; but even 
casting objectivity aside, the difficulties of pre- 
senting marriage are inordinate. Its forms are at 
once so varied, yet so constant, providing a 
kaleidoscope, the colours of which are always 
changing, always the same. The moods of a 
love affair, the contradictions of friendship, the 
jealousy of business partners, the fellow feeting 
of opposed commanders in total war, these are 
all in their way to be charted. Marriage, par- 
taking of such—and a thousand more—dual 
antagonisms and participations, finally defies 
definition. . 

Mr. Powell owes us something more solid than 
this evasion of the novelist’s duty if he expects us 
to sympathise with the anxieties of his creations. 

Casanova’s Chinese Restaurant is a cheap re- 
sort which some of the characters occasionally 
frequent. Nothing of importance to the story 
happens there. The incongruity of the name, 
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which came about through the combination of 
two dissimilar establishments, tickles the narra- 
tor’s fancy, but it is not easy to see why Mr. 
Powell chose it as the title of the book. 

Having made these few ungrateful comments 
I] must deny any suggestion that the book is a 
failure. Mr. Powell knows very well what he 
is doing. All long works of literature have 
their periods of apparent stagnation. His 
purpose will become clear in subsequent vol- 
umes. Taken by itself it seems to me to 
lack structure, but no doubt it has an essential 
part in the grand design. Nor does it lack its own 
high drama. We have to wait for it. It is all in the 
third section, page 129 to page 190; the occasion 
is the performance of a symphony composed by 
one of the new characters and the party given to 
celebrate it by Mrs. Foxe, Charles Stringham’s 
mother, at which many of the old characters are 
gathered. It is invaded by Charles Stringham, 
who is now recognised as an alcoholic and held 
in gentle restraint by ‘Tuffy.’ Mrs. Foxe’s former 
secretary. The scene of Stringham’s drunken but 
controlled mockery of the nagging Bohemian 
wife, of his momentary domination of the group 
and of his final act of non-resistance to Tuffy’s 
authority, is as finely conceived and finished as 
anything Mr. Powell has written anywhere. 

Nor should this book be regarded merely as 
an interim report of progress for in it the author 
has slyly inserted a sentence which | think will 
prove to be the key of the whole work. On the 
second page the narrator observes: ‘In the end 
most things in life—perhaps all things—turn out 
to be appropriate.’ It is this realisation that 
separates the five novels Mr. Powell wrote 
before the war from those he has written after it. 
The first were brilliant studies of the grotesque; 
in the later books the characters behave as 
anarchically but they are seen as cohesive. They 
have not merely the adventitious connection of 
crossing the path of a single observer; they all 
hang together apart from him. There is homo- 
geneity and rule in apparent chaos; and this is 
in the natural order of experience. No eschatolo- 
gical sanctions are invoked. In this essential 
respect Mr. Powell’s position may well be de- 
fined by contrasting it with that of his con- 
temporary, Mr. Graham Greene. Mr. Greene’s 
characters never know anyone. Their intense, 
lonely lives admit of professional acquaintances, 
lovers and sometimes a single child but they are 
never seen as having ramifications of friendship, 
cousinhood and purely social familiarity. Their 
actions are performed under the solitary eye of 
God. Mr. Powell sees human society as the essen- 
tial vehicle of the individual. Everyone knows 
everyone else, perhaps at the remove of one. 
Everyone’s path crosses and recrosses everyone 
else’s. There are no barriers of age or class or 
calling that can divide the universal, rather cold 
intimacy which the human condition imposes. 


A Handshake for Brave 
Culture-Uncles 


As mice whirl round in drums for exercise, 
And cage-birds walk up ladders to ring bells, 


So you, good hominids, mime Tarzan bold: 
Swinging from tree to (tiny plastic) tree. 


‘Big game stampede to safety when we scold! 
At every pounce a reputation dies!’ 


So: thump your chests, and roar. Then home to 
tea. 
How like a window-box this jungle smells! 
JOHN WAIN 

























R. D. Laing 
THE DIVIDED SELF 


AN EXISTENTIAL STUDY IN 
SANITY AND MADNESS 


A study of the phenomenon of madness and 
of the process of going mad, deriving from the 
existentialist as well as the psycho-analytic 
tradition, 

This volume is the first of a series of Studies 
in Existential Analysis and Phenomenology under 
the general editorship of R. D. Laing. 

‘, . « Dr. Laing is saying something very 
important indeed. He is defining sanity and 
madness by means of a relationship between 
persons, . . . What is needed now is that 
Dr. Laing should follow his deeply interesting 
work by a bold and sustained flight into theory 
and philosophy. He seems to be well equipped 
to undertake it.’ pump TorNnseE in the 
Observer 258, net 


COMING SOON 


COMMUNICATION OR 


CONFLICT 


CONFERENCES : THEIR 
NATURE, DYNAMICS, AND 
PLANNING 

Edited by Mary Capes 

Foreword by J. R. Rees; Preface by Brock Chisholm 
A volume deriving from the proceedings of 
an international conference on conferences, 
A contribution towards the urgent and for- 
midable task of developing a level of inter- 
national understanding adequate to the needs 
of a contracting world, 308, net 


DISCUSSIONS OF CHILD 


DEVELOPMENT Vol IV 


Edited by J. M. Tanner and Barbel inhelder 
Preface by G. R. Hargreaves 
This final volume of brilliantly edited tran- 
scripts of the meetings of the W.H.O. Study 
Group on the Psychobiological Development 
of the Child is notable for an important essay 
by Professor Jean Piaget on the under! 
problems of the study of child development, 
and includes a presentation by Erik Erikson 
of stages in psycho-sexual development in 
children. Among the participants in the 
stimulating discussion on these themes were 
Margaret Mead, Konrad Lorenz, John Bowlby, 
Grey Walter, and Ludwig von Bertalanffy. 
308. net 


W. R. Bion 
EXPERIENCES IN GROUPS 


A collection in volume form of Dr. Bion’s 
classic studies in group behaviour, published 
in response to widespread demand. 

about 25s, net 
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What Went Wrong 


The British General Election of 1959. By D. E. 
Butler and Richard Rose. (Macmillan, 30s.) 


Tuis is the fifth in the series of election surveys 
sponsored by Nuffield College. For the 1951 and 
1955 campaigns Mr. David Butler was the sole 
author. This time he has chosen a collaborator, 
but the result is the same pattern of solid in- 
formation, quick, competent judgments and 
smooth-flowing narrative which he has provided 
before. Mr. Butler has established a quasi- 
monopoly in this type of work, and there seems 
no reason why, unless he wishes to retire with 
a golden handshake, the solid assets he has 
built up on this borderline between the journa- 
listic and the academic worlds should ever be 
prised away from him. 

For the most part the picture which he paints 
confirms the post-election impression of the 
majority of intelligent observers and partici- 
pants. When the election was announced on 
September 8, the Conservative lead looked im- 
pregnable. The lean years of Government 
popularity, producing the heavy by-election set- 
backs of 1956, 1957 and early 1958 had been 
much more a function of Conservative absten- 
tion than of any positive swing to Labour. In 
any event this period seemed a long way 
behind. The Conservatives had taken their great 
bound forward during the London bus strike of 
May, 1958. Thereafter they hardly looked back. 
Even the heaviest unemployment figures since 
the war, in the winter of 1958-59, produced 
only a small dip in the mounting curve of their 
popularity. By August, 1959, everything was 
in their favour. A popular Budget, a spectacular 
summer, six months of high prosperity and the 
brilliant exploitation of these and other assets in 
a lavish advertising campaign (costing half a mil- 
lion pounds in a little over two years) seemed to 
put the issue beyond doubt. 

Then came the surprise of the Labour counter- 
offensive. From the moment of Mr. Gaitskell’s 
return from Moscow on September 9 the oppo- 
sition struck one of its rare runs of luck. Mr. 
Gaitskell himself hardly put a foot wrong. The 
campaign committee at Transport House showed 
an initiative and flair which the Cons:rvative 
Central Office was unable to match. The Labour 
constituency workers responded with an enthu- 
siasm which had been notably lacking in 1955, 
And the whole campaign, with the Labour 
Party making the running, took on an unex- 
pected pace and interest. Prosperity, whatever 
else it might have done, did not seem to have 
bred electoral boredom. In the three weeks from 
September 17 the Labour Party wiped out a 
Gallup Poll lead of 54 points and drew level. 

What happened then? Clearly the Conserva- 
tives began to move ahead again. The Gallup 
Poll placed them 2 points ahead on the morn- 
ing of polling day, and the even more conclu- 
sive evidence of the ballot boxes gave them a 
lead of 4.2 points. But why did the movement 
of opinion reverse itself in the last few days of 
the campaign? Mr. Butler. and Mr. Rose have 
little doubt that the Labour pledge not to raise 
the income tax, buttressed by the promise to 
remove purchase tax on household goods, which 
emerged in a somewhat obscure way from 
Transport House, was, with a slightly delayed 
action, decisively damaging to the Labour 
Party. ‘In retrospect,’ they write, ‘the two tax 
pledges appear as the turning point of the cam- 
paign itself.’ But can we be sure of this? Is it 
not at least equally likely that the tax promises, 
while undoubtedly unfortunate, merely co- 
incided in time (and not very exactly at that) 
with a faltering of the Labour appeal which 
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would have occurred in any event? Would 
the changes in social habits and outlook, jg 
which the authors devote their first chapter ang 
which they show as working clearly against the 
Labour Party, have overcome campaign issue 
and begun to have their effect? Might not the 
magnet of the Labour programme have worked 
for a time and then lost its power against the 
rather unattractive association of ideas which, 
as the authors again make clear, the Labou 
Party now provokes for many voters? This 
seems to me to be more compatible with the 
actual results, with the peculiarly heavy swing 
throughout the prosperous Midlands and parti. 
cularly on new housing estates, with the cop. 
solidation of Labour support amongst the old 
and with its sharp decline amongst the young 
and early middle-aged, than does any theory 
which attaches crucial weight to a single tactical 
decision, 

The authors have also arranged with outside 
contributors for special surveys of the cam 
paign in four selected constituencies. Three of 
these are written in a somewhat flatter version 
of the detached, factual style of the rest of the 
book. The fourth—in which Mr. Keith Kyle 
expatiates on the election in North Kensington 
—erupts into the text like a gifted but undis 
ciplined professional conversationalist who has 
decided to disrupt an orderly committee meeting, 
He is prejudiced, provocative and somewhat too 
long, but he suddenly makes us realise that im- 
partial writing has its drawbacks. 

ROY JENKINS 


Life 


Call By Erskine Caldwell 


it Experience. 
(Heinemann, 15s,) 
The Answer to Life is No. (Rupert Hart-Davis, 
16s.) 


THERE is about Erskine Caldwell’s dedication 
to his profession a single-mindedness and a 
kind of brave innocence which makes one 
believe in the reality of the American Myth 
While still a schoolboy he was working ona 
local paper, writing copy, setting the type by 
hand, delivering the copies to the subscribers, 
while the editor, who believed that experience 
was its own reward and never paid him a cent, 
went fishing. Later he became a ‘string corre 
spondent,’” sending items to all the local papers, 
and he also sold jokes at a dollar apiece. He 
wrote reviews for the Charlotte Observer, his 
only payment the review copies which accumu 
lated in such numbers that they reached the 
ceiling until he opened a bookshop to dispose 
of them. And on a battered old typewriter, in 
an unheated house and on a near-starvation 
diet, he composed story after story, ‘for ten and 
twelve hours a day, and often through the 
night,’ while the pile of rejection slips grew t0 
rival that of the review copies—until with the 
success of Tobacco Road (which at one stage 
was bringing him in a thousand dollars a week) 
he was able to make a bonfire of them. 

This kind of autobiography has its limitations, 
of course. ‘Life,’ Mr. Caldwell tells us, was his 
‘most consistently rewarding teacher. Call it 
experience, if you will; but whatever it is called 
I have been seeking it ever since.’ I think we are 
justified in asking—what did life teach, and is 
there a goal beyond that of material success? 
Like other Americans Mr. Caldwell sometimes 
seems to be collecting experiences as one 


lects stamps. It is an approach that allows litle | 


scope for reflection or creative depth—‘content, 


he tells us, is ‘the basic material-of fiction.’ But 


it helps to explain, perhaps, why the autobie 
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aphies of American writers, who are so busy 
diving,’ are sometimes so much more satisfactory 
than their novels, particularly those vast novels 


| pursting at the seams with incidents and ‘colour- 


ful characters,’ so that they read, in fact, like 
phoney autobiographies—and why on the other 
hand English writers who are fully occupied with 


| what Henry James called ‘felt life’ often write 


arid and colourless autobiographies. 

But what is certain is that this book, with its 
gaicty, charm and courage, is infinitely more re- 
warding than the other. The publishers tell us 
that the final message of The Answer to Life is 
No is ‘a loud shout of “yes.”’ I cannot myself 
find in it a single positive affirmation of any 
worth or hear anything louder than a grumble. 
There are plenty of ‘characters,’ it is true: 
they include a long-suffering wife and an equally 
long-suffering lover, but they are merely pressed 
jnto the anonymous author’s image (‘Both 
Sylvia and I now have our little collections of 
sleeping pills. Rex threatens the gas-oven. Or 
will it be murder?’) until they have the good 
sense to break away. There are ‘colourful’ in- 
cidents which include the purchase of a bush- 
baby which ‘leaped up Sylvia’s legs and squeezed 
its way to a warm, comfortable, exciting ob- 
scurity.” There are high-brow snippets (‘I had a 
violent argument with Kenneth about solipsism’) 
and attempts at poetic profundity of the order 
of ‘the eternal now is always like a ring of fire 
round a scorpion’s tail.’ But for the most part it 
is self-pity, self-justification and _ self-conceit. 
Any of us, of course, may find himself 
plunged into the kind of hell the author depicts, 
but it does not follow that it is conducive to the 
exercise of talent. It seems to me that this is 
essentially a private book which should never 
have been offered for publication. 

GILBERT PHELPS 


Critical Career 


Selected Criticism. By J. Middleton Murry. 
Chosen by Richard Rees. (O.U.P., 30s.) 


Tus skilful selection from Middleton Murry’s 
writings leaves no doubt that he was one of the 
handful of responsible critics of the last fifty 
years. At the same time the loyal but balanced 
introduction by Sir Richard Rees gives a clue 
to the strange mixture of the excellent and the 
embarrassing that his work presents: ‘He pos- 
sessed extraordinary critical gifts but he un- 
doubtedly thought of those gifts, and of litera- 
ture itself, as ancillary to some extra-literary 
purpose.” And he quotes Murry’s opinion that 
criticism ‘depended on values—a delineation of 
what is good for man.’ The crucial question is 
whether as a critic you trace those values as 
they precisely define themselves in a literary 
work or whether you yield to the temptation of 
taking that as a text for your own statement of 
them. The latter course produces the lay sermon 
in which Murry too often indulged--the unfused 
mixture of religion and criticism that spoils, for 
instance, some of his writing on Keats, or the 
belated exhortation to the medieval Church on 
behalf of the parish priest, which spreads out 
from a disappointing note on Chaucer. 

When he gave the writing itself his full atten- 
tion he was admirable. In the masterly essay on 
‘Metaphor’ the sensitive precision with which 
he examines actual passages of poetry and 
prose is almost surgical, and yet the extra- 
literary values are never lost. When he shows 
with detailed citation the metamorphoses in 
Shakespeare of a figure who begins as the 
Bastard in King John, the values of character 
and national outlook he discerns never draw 
attention away from the writing; he stays within 
it and shows them there. 
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It may be partly true, as is often said, that 
his criticism deteriorated as he went on, but the 
fact seems to be that his weaknesses mingled 
from the start with his great powers. Where in 
the later work he slithered into quasi-religious 
or earnest political vaguenesses, in the earlier 
he relaxed from the stringent discipline of 
criticism into the comfortable generalities of 
philosophical zxsthetics. The causes lie partly in 
his good classical education, which too often 
buffers him with abstractions from the problem 
he confronts, but mainly in the conditions of 
the journalism by which he supported himself. 
He wrote, says his editor, an average of more 
than a book a year for forty years. 

Murry’s criticism is generous and welcoming, 
much of it an exposition of the best that can be 
found in a writer without regard to the moment’s 
fashions. In fact, once convinced that a writer 
has something congenial to say he is prone to 
lose discrimination in the course of his enthu- 
siastic exposition. Thus, finding something of 
what he wanted in Rousseau, he defended him, 
to the point of evasiveness, through thick and 
thin. His explanation that the political things 
Rousseau has been supposed to support are 
antithetical to what he really wanted demon- 
strates the uncertainty of just those generalised 
utterances that Murry dealt in himself. But it is 
because, deeply social and deeply individual, 
he encountered literature with his most im- 
portant convictions that his work has to be 
placed—and judged—amongst the small amount 
of serious criticism produced in England this 
century. ‘Seriousness,’ he says in a very early 
essay, ‘comes from-a keen vision of life and a 
deep feeling about it.’ In this sense he was always 
serious, and at his best his keen vision was of 
life in its particular manifestation as literature. 

D. W. HARDING 
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‘I despair of expressing my delight in this book.’ 


‘It is a wonderful story and Miss Irwin has recounted it with vivid 
skill . . . her book will give pleasure to many.’ SIR HAROLD NICOLSON 


‘A bounding, breathless book . . . Here’s the whole sweep of that many- 
coloured, vividly violent world.’ 


‘Margaret Irwin has written a biography which, for sustained brilliance 
of narrative may rank with any recent history.’ 
GEORGE MALCOLM THOMSON 


‘The story blazes into life in the pages of .. . 
Margaret Irwin has restored Ralegh to his heroic stature.’ DENIS THOMAS 


Book Society Choice cxarto anv winvvs 
A book to keep: get it from-your Bookseller 


Margaret Irwin’s 


THAT GREAT 
LUCIFER 


A PORTRAIT OF SIR WALTER RALEGH 


RICHARD CHURCH 


JOHN METCALF 


That Great Lucifer . . . 
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Of Birth 


The Greatest Problem and Other Essays. By 
F. L. Lucas. (Cassell, 30s.) 
The Forgotten King and Other Essays. By 
Derek Hudson. (Constable, 12s. 6d.) 

Mr. Lucas is at his least offensive when he is 
furthest from literary subjects. The title essay is 
an eloquent and humane discussion of the 
world’s population problem, in which, signifi- 
Antly, he comes down heavily in favour of 
more birth control rather than increased food 
production as a solution: mainly, it seems, 
because Mr. Lucas would find a crowded world 
decidely unconducive to the art of civilised 
living. The best piece is an account of the Berlin 
air-lift of 1948: it is also the shortest. The other 
essays are all enormously long, stuffed with 
quotations, and curiously ill-planned, dealing 
with Tolstoy, Housman, the art of translation, 
and the literature of Greek travel, among other 
topics. Inevitably, too, there is a lengthy piece 
called starkly, ‘Of Books,’ full of autobio- 
graphical pleasantries: ‘One of my earliest 
memories is of groaning to my mother, at the 
age of three, “Oh, I wish I could read!”’ An 
overt concern for ‘books’ usually precludes much 
serious interest in literature, and so it is here, 
though some of the biographical matter about 
Housman is worth having. What is strange, 
though, is that Mr. Lucas, who is a great be- 
liever in what he calls ‘style,’ should himself 
write such a shoddy and cliché-ridden prose. 
The pinnacle of his verbal inventiveness is 
perhaps seen in the word he coins in an essay 
oh science and the humanities—‘Testtuberculo- 
sis’—while the conclusion of the essay on Hous- 
man shows him in the full splendour of his 
adman’s English: 

: The Nymphs, like the Gods, heed little the 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


THE AMERICAN 
IMAGINATION 


A Critical Survey 
of the Arts 


A brilliant collection of critical 
essays that was first published in 
a special number of The Times 
Literary Supplement in November 
1959. Together they form a 
complete survey of the arts in 
America—Music, Dancing, 
Painting, Literature, Architecture, 
Film-making—and triumphantly 
achieve their object of showing 
that American culture is no longer 
derivative, but intrinsic, the pro- 
duct of a society which has, for 
the most part, assimilated its 
European influences and is pro- 
ducing work which is, in the truest 
and best sense, native American. 
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passage of man’s mortality. But every spring 
when I see the cherry-trees of Trinity tossing 
their white arms like a Greek Chorus of 
Dryads, their carefree forgetfulness takes back 
my memory... . 

Mr. Hudson writes better and more briefly. 
Although these essays were composed over a 
period of twenty-five years, they show remark- 
ably little variation in manner. He acquired 
early on a tone of suave belle-lettrist urbanity, 
and has stayed with it ever since. Usually, one 
must confess, this kind of tone goes with having 
practically nothing to say, but Mr. Hudson is 
redeemed by a passion for gaining and impart- 
ing information. Basically he is a writer of 
miniature biographies of various eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century figures, in a mildly 
Stracheyan way (although he seems to be a nicer 
man than Strachey), but he frequently wanders 
into social history and—least happily—literary 
criticism. I was quite glad to learn something 
about the eleven days that were ‘lost’ in 1752 
when the calendar was reformed, the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, and the life of Sir Henry 
Bessemer, founder of the modern steel industry. 

BERNARD BERGONZI 


Ralegh’s Brains 


That Great Lucifer: A Portrait of Sir Walter 
Ralegh. By Margaret Irwin. (Chatto and 
Windus, 25s.) 


Sir WALTER RALEGH is the most forward-looking 
of the Elizabethans. He was no mere piratical 
sea-dog: he had a vision of a great British empire 
in America, which would be conquered in war 
with Spain and would be defended by a strong 
navy. His execution in 1618, at the demand of 
Spain, made his memory revered by the men who 
subsequently carried cut his policy—men like 
John Pym and Oliver Cromwell. Ralegh saw that 
world power must be based on trade. “Whosoever 
commands the sea,’ he wrote, ‘commands the 
trade; whosoever conimands the trade of the 
world commands the riches of the world, and 
consequently the world itself.’ The 150 years after 
the Navigation Act of 1651 saw England fight- 
ing for these objectives. Trade wars came to be 
financed by heavy taxation on the gentry: it 
was Ralegh who, in 1601, had shocked his fellow 
MPs by denouncing the ridiculous under-assess- 
ment which their class, Ralegh included, then 
enjoyed. In the same Parliament he made a 
celebrated plea for economic liberalism. ‘I do 
not like this constraining of men to manure or 
use their ground at our wills; let every man use 
it to that which it is most fit for, and use his own 
discretion.’ ‘Leave every man free, which is the 
desire of a true Englishman.’ This freedom for 
private enterprise was won after 1640, and con- 
tributed not a little to English prosperity. Ralegh 
also spoke up for religious toleration—on 
grounds of expediency, with a pragmatic com- 
mon sense which anticipates the Toleration Act 
of 1689. 


Ralegh denied that ‘God hath shut up all the 
light of learning within the lanthorn of Aristotle’s 
brains.’ He employed a tutor in mathematics and 
astronomy for his son, and patronised scientists 
as well as Marlowe and Spenser. It was his tragic 
death which most impressed contemporaries, but 
later, as they turned again to his works, they 
began to realise in how many other respects he 
had given voice to their inarticulate aspirations. 
Ralegh may or may not have favoured a republic 
or an elective monarchy at the death of Eliza- 
beth. But his advocacy of limited monarchy 
influenced Sir John Eliot in his leadership of 
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the Commons in the 1620s. And Ralegh’s 
History of the World, written during his twelye 
years’ imprisonment in the Tower, inspired the 
seventeenth-century revolutionaries. Its cheep. 
fully empirical approach to the Bible ang 
its interest in comparative religion all cop. 
tributed to the spirit of free inquiry which wag 
the glory of the seventeenth century. Most of 
all, his emphasis on law in the universe impressed 
the Parliamentarians. This sense of scientific 
order looks forward to Newton. Ralegh even 
used the metaphor of winding up a clock tg 
describe God’s relation to this universe. James] 
tried to suppress the History. But John Hamp- 
den, William Prynne and Oliver Cromwell 
studied it carefully; Milton made notes from it, 
Locke commended it. 

Miss Irwin concentrates on Ralegh’s personal 
life, which she sees as a tragedy: she tells the 
familiar story vividly, and has a nice appreciation 
of Ralegh’s prose and verse, which she quotes 
with effect though with some disregard for 
chronology. Miss Irwin is not directly interested 
in the political overtcnes of Ralegh’s career, 
though she notes his infiuence on the later Parlia- 
mentarians. She observes that Sir Edward Coke, 
who handled Ralegh’s rigged trial in 1604, later 
realised that the monarchy he had tried to serve 
was incompatible with what became his major 
passion—the establishment of the rule of law, 
She might have added that Ralegh’s other great 
rival, Francis Bacon, likewise failed to win over 
the king to further his cause, that of science, and 
was himself ruined at the whim of a royal 
favourite. The very different aspirations of Coke, 
Bacon and Ralegh could be realised only after, 
and because of, the defeat of everything that 
the early Stuart monarchy stood for 
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Pathology of Westport 


Coast. By Michael Lewis. (Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson, 18s ) 
| One Hour. By Lillian Smith. (Cresset Press, 21s.) 
Dear Beast. By Nancy Hale. (Macmillan, 18s.) 
| The Paper Wall. By Ira Morris. (Chatto and 
Windus, 16s.) 
Mr. Hill and Friends. By Hubert Nicholson. 
(Heinemann, 18s.) 


Barbary Coast comes fortified by a sheaf of 





_— 


a 


Lata 


epigraphs—from Malraux, Allen Tate, Stendhal, 


} and Ford Madox Ford. the iast warning against 


fellows like Fielding. who are ‘dangers to the 
body politic and horribly bad constructors of 
plots.’ Mr. Lewis, on this showing, isn’t horribly 
| bad at anything. He can be both funny and witty; 
he has a pronounced feeling for place (here a 
stretch of Welsh plag:s and posh hotels where 
the industrial rich disport themselves); and he 
has the intelligence necessary to create intelligent 
people. On the level of plot he is more vulner- 
able. Battle is engaged over the control of West- 
port Textiles. Eddie, done out of his rightful 
shares, has built up a rival firm to challenging 


| proportions and WT are worried. At a general 





meeting his cousin Margaret, married but not 
particularly, suggests he should be brought back 
on to the board. Ancther cousin, Denis, also 
cheated of his rignts, comes down from London 
to join in the fray. Everyone seems to be related 
to everyone else and the sardonic, affectionate, 
knowing interactions of Mr. Lewis’s unwieldy 
cast supply much of the interest. Then Denis, 
feckless, cynical, Huxleyan Denis, elaborately 
prepared for in others’ reminiscences, moves into 
the centre and most of the genealogical business 
drops away—under his efforts to bring Eddie and 
Margaret together again, his wry relationship 
with a much older cousin Rachel, and his inces- 
santly articulate disgust at everything, specifically 
the horrors of Westport Mr. Lewis seems to lose 
interest in the Arnold Bennett, Forsyte Saga 
sides of his narrative. The richness promised in 
all that early manipulation of family characters 
resolves to a well-played, four-handed game of 
love and squalor. Yet another cousin was. taking 
notes for a ‘Pathology of Westport, A Local 
Study in the General Patterns of Disease in the 
Urban Bourgeoisie of Western Europe.’ We don’t 
altogether get that, perhaps, but there are some 
forthright incidental indictments. 

One Hour takes a good five to read and is not 
Worth it. Its motives are theoretically good and 
its construction suspenseful and ingenious, but it 
works under a sickly gauze of pretentiousness. A 
young, happily married scientist in an American 
university town is accused of attempted rape on 
a little girl. The community gradually takes fire 
and a leaping series of disasters follows. All the 
ugly passions of group-think are explored, and 
implicitly deplored. A serious, moral, complex 
tale. Unfortunateiy it is narrated by the local 
padre, David Landruiu. with the sort of revela- 
tory solemnity that inspires Thurber captions. The 
comparison is not unjust. He has the character- 
istically flou outline, simple, dogged and senti- 
mental, for all the cultural cross-hatching thrust 
upon him. He has a tin leg and once went for 
All-American, but still finds time for Paul Tillich 
and Kierkegaard. He has near-affairs with the 
Wives of parishioners, remains enormously with- 
held and understanding, and everywhere indulges 
in the hesitant tough-guv-plus-okay-names mono- 
logue that lets everyone in without pain, even 
the longhairs. The book is ripe pillaging for 
quotation. Here he is on Mark, the man under 
fire: ‘voice, musculature, eyes, slow smile some- 


how convince you that his world-in-depth is in 


order anid he can keep 1 that way without undue 


expenditure of effort.’ After vain efforts to 
interest his girl-friend in Stravinsky and Barték 
(she doted on folk-songs), he explains “being a 
big naive hulk of a guy I loved her and believed 
she loved me.’ The invitation to condone this 
dreadful creation ruins Miss Smith’s parable. It’s 
odd how some of the livelier American novelists 
(basically concerned to be up and doing when 
they write a book) fall into something like adver- 
tising jargon when they reach for culture. 

Dear Beast puts another society under 
feminine, beady eyes. Starkeyville, Virginia, un- 
knowingly harbours the author of The Rose That 
Died, a circumspect but not uncritical account of 
a Southern town. A phctographer comes down to 
take pictures for a feature article on the novel, 
and mousy Abby Danitel’s identity is disclosed as 
a result. She is apprehensive and pleased. But 
local philistine decorum is such that no one 
greatly remarks her achievement. Her handsome 
husband Boogher is jealous: the drawling ladies 
barely mention her ‘little story.” She packs her 
bag for New York and some months of artistic 
friends. At this point, Miss Hale works a neat 
reversal. The shrinking violet begins to need con- 
stant hosings of praise and her hosts revolt. A 
telephone call (implying that Boogher is dying) 
brings her back to Starkeyville. Miss Hale reads 
much more truly on those mythical Southern 
womenfolk, to my mind, than Eudora Welty 
(whose art seems closer to Ruth Draper’s); she 
makes her effects with restraint, and not too 
much amused consciousness of the fun she’s 
having. But Abby’s final complaisance, the re- 
jection of her friendships in New York, seems 
stupidly heedless in her terms, ruinous in ours. 

The Paper Wall takes the American intellectual 
to Japan for a host of worthy, unnecessary rea- 
sons. Jordan Haliday, a liberal professor under 
a State Department cloud, comes to a university 
near Tokyo knowing that he has betrayed a Red 
friend. His wife Lucy knows nothing of this, 
which is surprising in view of her instinctive 
apprehension of the strictly unknowable. There’s 
a good deal of this intuitive understanding all 
round; people are so sensitive and quick to seize 
a nuance you may feel elephant-skinned well 
before the end. The plight of a paralysed, con- 
science-stricken thinker in an alien environment, 
helplessly disappointing his best students, is 
decently done, however, and Lucy’s harsh awful- 
ness—she demands not less than everything, 
morally, from all—and her responsibility for 
stretching Jordan beyond his limits, are touched 
in with some skill. 

Mr. Hill and Friends: Harry Hill is a charac- 
ter from fantasy, and a; long as he is the chatting 
focus, changing names and roles—a' little Greek 
tobacconist one minute, Dr. Charles Cork of the 
Fleet Street pubs the next—it’s all quite jolly. 
But he loses a girl on a dirty weekend in Paris; 
a seaman (his son, as it turns out) picks up a 
coffee-bar doxy in a coffee-bar and we have their 
wet little affair, humourless and angst-ridden; a 
tiresome adolescent sees Harry/Cork as his 
saviour; and the adolescent’s guilty father has a 
wan time with an ex-mistress. It’s all much too 
random to sustain interest, or even hope, at the 
last. Who cares if Mr. Pym Passes By any more? 

JOHN COLEMAN 





It’s a Crime 


Savage Streets. By William McGivern. (Collins, 
10s. 6d.) Comfortable commuters, in their cosy 
New York State suburb, are terrorised by a 
couple of adolescent hooligans into becoming 
near-terrorists themselves. William McGivern is 
a brilliant writer of completely plausible, near- 
documentary thrillers. Here, his bloody-minded, 
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overgrown kids loom threateningly over bar and 
barbecue, private pool and country club, like 
figures in an air-conditioned nightmare, and the 
Nazi begins to show through their victims’ Brooks 
Brothers suits. 

Psycho. By Robert Bloch. (Hale, 10s. 6d.) 
Macabre little number about murder and mother- 
love in a motel in the marshes. Short, brisk and 
competently told, so that when you get to the 
final, utterly unswallowable impossibility, on 
page 181, you've already had a good half-guinea’s 
worth of gooseflesh. 

The Silent Hostage. By Sarah Gainham. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 13s. 6d.) Sarah Gainham, who 
has set her previous cold-war political thrillers 
in Prague, Vienna and Berlin, puts the English 
heroine of her latest novel among a group of 
Hungarians—are they refugees, agents or double- 
dealers?—who watch each other uneasily, and 
are watched by the local police, in a remote 
village on the Yugoslav coast. There is a climax 
of sudden, contrived death, but the essence of this 
subtle novel is not so much the thrills of secret- 
police work as the impact of politics on per- 
sonality and on personal relationships. The plot 
is too involved for easy unravelling—I still don’t 
know what the mysterious Englishman was after, 
or who killed the villain—but the atmosphere 
of place and the natural history of angst are 
delicately done, and although this is a serious 
and satisfying novel in its own right there is as 
much suspense and mystery as in the most blood- 
thirsty thriller. 

Wanted on Holiday. By Frank Jefkins. (Hod- 
der and Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) Married man on holi- 
day with wife and child at minor English resort 
collides with young woman in dark—young 
woman complains to police of assault, and cir- 
cumstantial evidence closes in on innocent but 
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harassed husband. Rather contrived ending, and 


some exaggeration of how much local interest * 


there would be in not very outrageous or uncom- 
mon crime, but the suspense is well built up, and 
the slightly bored and very boring life of com- 
mercial traveller on holiday is conveyed with 
chilly conviction. Very promising first attempt at 
realistic slice of provincial life, and good example 
of that all too rare phenomenon, the unviolent 
crime novel. 

Thief. By Rupert Croft-Cooke. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 15s.) Life-history and psychologi- 
cal study of a criminal, from approved school to 
major robbery attempt against a million and a 
half in gold bars at London Airport. Very know- 
ledgeable about criminals and the planning of a 
crime and most professionally written. More 
theft and more good, straightforward storytelling 
in The Midas Touch, by John Boland (Board- 
man, 10s. 6d.), built around plot to lift a cargo 
of bullion from a ship in the Port of London. 

Sleeping Dogs Lying. By Kenneth O’Hara. 
(Cassell, 15s.) Neatly plotted and elegantly written 
mystery-story of girl under suspicion in the sort 
of government department where security matters 
—completely plausible and agreeably tantalising. 

The Spearhead Death. By Maurice Procter. 
(Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.) Diamond-dealing, double- 
dealing and death-dealing in Hatton Garden, 
which Mr. Procter describes well, as he does the 
policemanship that goes into solving the mystery. 
Realistic writing, except for lapses into pretty un- 
likely dialogue (‘The position in which I found 
myself made me cast aside a lot of long-held 
notions and ambitions . . .”), but the writer, ex- 
policeman and experienced novelist, ought to be 
better at his plots by now than to need ten solid 
pages of explanation at the end. 

Alibi for a Judge. By Henry Cecil. (Michael 
Joseph, 12s. 6d.) Another of Mr. Cecil’s dry, wry 
and altogether knowing guides to the common— 
and uncommon—law, which a judge, on this 
occasion, takes into his own hands, to manipulate 
like plasticine, having decided that he has sent 
down an innocent man. The subsequent proceed- 
ings are madly ingenious, quite improbable, yet 
pretty nearly convincing, and enchantingly funny. 

CHRISTOPHER PYM 


Pasternak 


He refusal of the Russians to mourn the 
death of Pasternak was as mean and as 
predictable as the seinstatement which will follow 
at some convenient time in the future. In his 
determination ‘never to distort the living voice 
of life’ he represented a criterion by which the 
Soviet, or indeed any other, State was base and 
corrupt. In Dr. Zhivage this judgment became 
explicit and historical; the Revolution, which 
‘broke out willy-nilly like a breath held too long’ 
and was healthy, on the side of life, became a 
prison for men who ‘idealised their own bond- 
age’ and distorted the texture of life and art by 
imposing upon them their base and cruel abstrac- 
tions. Zhivago could not see why he was 
applauded as a diagnostician (for having the 
power, in medicine, to grasp a situation as a 
whole) and condemned as obscurantist when he 
applies this power to life at iarge. This is what 
Pasternak does in the rovel, in which the State 
appears as a disorder in the total pattern of life. 
This is the true politics of an artist, who be- 
comes accordingly an enemy of what passes for 
order, and must be removed from the record. 
Pasternak was a man of real humility, and his 
life was punctuated by loss and disaster that seem 
to have left him his calm conviction of their 
ultimate lack of importance. His dying under a 


cloud of official disapproval would=not -have 
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seemed to him a singuiar misfortune; the friends 
of his youth—Yesenin, Mayakovsky, Tsvetayeya, 
Yashvili—all took the: own lives, and genius 
(under State socialism ‘extremely rare’) is prac- 
tically a guarantee of non-acceptance. But it is 
‘the whole of life’ that has meaning; sense ig not 
to be expected from the part pretending to be 
the whole. 

Casuistry will, in the end, provide the justifica. 
tion for Pasternak’s reinstatement. He paid his 
dues to the State, and even said he was grateful 
to it for converting him from ‘an esoteric poet, 
lost in fantasies and sensations,’ into a ‘realist’ 
But this is the realism of Zhivago, possible only 
to one who had been an esoteric poet. The te. 
markable blend of historical narrative and occult 
image-relations was made possible by the slow 
maturation of a man educated in a poetry that 
despised reason. Perhaps, in calling his novel ‘the 
only work of which I am not ashamed,’ Paster. 
nak exaggerated its realism; he described it as ‘g 
simple document, understandable to all.’ It is 
certainly not that, and not even the book Yury 
Zhivago dreamed of writing, of ‘an originality 
so covert, so discreet, as to be outwardly un- 
recognisable.’ Hence the ‘partial’ readings given 
the book in the West, of which Pasternak him- 
self complained. 

The tone of certain obituaries here suggests 
some regret about the reception given Zhivago 
in this country, as if the Russians were right and 
we were all blinded by its propaganda value. This 
is untrue; the greatness of the book is as indepen- 
dent of political circumstance as that of Anna 
Karenina. To say otherwise is to endorse the lie 
that Pasternak was nothing but a malcontent 
survivor of a dead regime; worse, it is to damage 
what really needs protection, the dignity of 
modern letters. 

FRANK KERMODE 
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Every speech which Mr. 

Amory delivers is moder- 

ate, reasonable and 

decent, as befitting the 

man, and what he said 

to the conference of 

municipal treasurers and 

accountants in the Festi- 

val Hall on June 16 was 

another example of his 

moderation, reasonable- 

ness and decency. But I 

found it extremely de- 

pressing. It revealed that he had accepted with- 

out demur the return to dear money and had 

imbibed the defeatist attitude towards the control 

of a mixed economy which is fashionable in the 
higher civil service 

It is the constant duty of the Chancellor, said 

Mr. Amory, to watch and work and sometimes 

pray for the overall balance of the economy. To 

that end he keeps an eye on the prospective total 

of all investment and uses whatever means are 

available to contract or expand it according to 

whether the economy is under pressure, as now, 

b or needs a stimulant, as two years ago. While we 

all agree that it is his job to avoid the pre-war 

evil of alternating booms and slumps, we do not 

at all agree that he should pick out investment 

as the first and foremost lever of control. It is 

because he has done so in the past that our rate 

of economic growth has lagged behind that of 
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‘TWO-fLER’ tNTEREST RATES 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


our commercial rivals. And, while he may have 
avoided the pre-war extremes of booms and 
slumps, his method of control has set up alternat- 
ing boom-times and recession-times which are 
irritating to both capital and to labour. Ask the 
workers just dismissed at Hoover’s or their 
managing director. 

In the attempt to manipulate investment for 
the great economic balancing act the Treasury 
resorts to both indirect and direct measures. Mr. 
Amory’s catalogue of these measures revealed 
their sorry nature. To influence private invest- 
ment he works obliquely—by influencing the 
pressure of consumer demand (through hire-pur- 
chase orders), by changing taxation, by putting on 
or taking off investment allowances and by alter- 
ing the rate of interest. | submit that this fussy, 
finicking and muddling interference is not the 
best way to control a modern mixed economy. If 
he gets his timing wrong (as he may have done 
on this last HP occasion) the Chancellor will only 
make matters worse. Surely if the State wishes 
to regulate private investment all it has to do is 
to ask the employers to submit an estimate of 
their intended capital expenditures and then 
rigorously enforce a simple building licence 
system. The regulation of consumer spending is 
best left to the Budget—through direct and in- 
direct taxation. 

To influence public investment the Treasury 
has, of course, the power of direct action but, 
in spite of that, Mr. Amory still attaches great 
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importance to the rate of interest as far as the 
local authorities are concerned This was the 
most disturbing part of his discourse, for he saw 
nothing wrong in the gradual move away from 
the provision of government money at low rates. 
From October, 1955, the local authorities have 
been required to borrow in the market (not from 
the Public Works Loan Board) if competent to 
do so. The PWLB has acted only as a lender of 
last resort and its rates have been fixed at what- 
ever rates local authorities of good standing have 
been able to borrow at in the open market. As the 
market has been falling this means that council 
houses, hospitals, schools and roads have all cost 
more than they should have done. But why? It 
was not necessary to make money dear in order 
to discourage the local authorities from making 
this sort of investment. All that the Government 
had to do was to issue orders and dictate how 
many houses, hospitals, schools and roads the 
local authorities should build. 

It is an act of madness for a country com- 
mitted to a vast amount of social investment 
deliberately to put the cost of it up by making 
money dear. When I sat on the board of a new 
town I saw the cost of public borrowing for 
houses rise from 3} per cent. to 6} per cent. This 
put up the rent of a four-bedroomed house by 
about 30s. a week and helped to encourage more 
wage claims. It was an inflationary, not a defla- 
tionary, act to make the local authorities pay 
more for housing and other social investment, 
whose volume the Government itself can decide. 

Mr. Amory repeats the stock Treasury objec- 
tion that to enable local authorities to borrow at 
less than the market rate would be tantamount 
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to giving them ‘a concealed subsidy.’ Why con- 
cealed? The amount of the ‘subsidy’ would be 
obvious arithmetic to everyone. And what is 
meant by ‘subsidy’? Why not try to carry out 
the urgent social investment of the country at the 
lowest possible cost and so avoid putting up taxes 
and inflating wage claims? Why not try to run a 
two-tier system of interest rates—one for the 
PWLB and one for the market? 

Mr. Amory repeats the conventional objection 
to such an idea without bothering to re-think. 
First, he maintains that the demand for capital 
is likely to be much greater than the available 
supply and, therefore, that the rate of interest 
must rise. But it is the Treasury's job to try to 
equate the total national investment with the 
total national saving and to see to it that the 
investment abroad does not exceed the surplus on 
the balance of payments. This should not be 
difficult provided the Government is prepared 
to apply two controls—a building control at 
home and a capital issues control abroad. Next, 
Mr. Amory objects that if local authority bor- 
rowing was put back on the PWLB (as the Rad- 
cliffe Committee suggested) there would be ‘a 
substantial addition to the “below-the-line” deficit 
and the likelihood of a further expansion of the 
floating debt.’ But the first does not matter if 
total investment is equated with total saving and 
the second is no worry if the Treasury calls for 
‘special deposits’ from the joint stock banks and, 
better still, controls the ratio of their allowances 
to deposits. 

There is therefore no reason why the Treasury 
should not run a ‘two-tier’ system of interest rates. 
The immediate effect of such a system would 
be a startling rise in the gilt-edged market (freed 
from the incubus of local loans), a revival of 
investment confidence in government stocks, a 
spurt to saving, and a great sigh of relief from the 
nation that at long last the Treasury had returned 
to its senses. 





COMPANY MEETING 


WOODEND (KELANI VALLEY, 
CEYLON) RUBBER & TEA 





THe 40th annual general meeting of Woodend 
(Kelani Valley, Ceylon) Rubber and Tea Company, 
Limited was held on June 21 in London, Mr. F. R. 
ANDREW (the chairman) presiding. 

The following in an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

I am very pleased to be able to report a most 
satisfactory year’s working which enables us to 
recommend a final dividend of 10 per cent., less tax, 
which will make the total distributions for the year 
174 per cent., less tax, our best for eight years. 

As a Board, our chief concern is the gradual 
improvement of our property in Ceylon whence we 
derive our revenue. Apart from £603 received for 
dividends and interest, our profit of £19,266 came 
from Estate operations and a large part of this may 
be attributed to the policy we have adopted since 
the war of gradually replacing our old seedling 
rubber with modern strains of high yielding rubber. 
42 per cent. of our mature acreage is pedigree rubber 
and this, yielding as it did over 1,000 Ibs. to the 
acre gave us 55 per cent. of our crop and the ratio 
will go on improving as more immature areas of 
pedigree rubber come into bearing. 

We have now replanted 61 per cent. of our rubber 
land, we are replanting 72 acres this year and plan 
to do a further 58 acres next year, thus, by the end 
of 1961 we shall have 75 per cent. of our land 
under pedigree rubber. 

The report was adopted. 
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Three into Seven 


By RICHARD BAILEY 


N Sweden they drive on the left in left-hand- 

drive cars. This rather inconvenient procedure 
is just one illustration of the fact that the Swedes, 
who try to be more British than the British, are in 
fact the most American of Europeans. United 
States influence shows up in the official statistics 
on living standards. Sweden is just behind the 
United States and Canada in the level of its 
national income, daily calorie intake, number of 
cars and telephones per thousand people, and in 
the consumption of frozen foods. British in- 
fluence comes out in more subtle ways. It is seen 
in a widespread partiality for British books, 
cigarettes, woollens, and the political topic arous- 
ing most interest—after Ike’s travels, Khrush- 
chev’s intentions, and Gaitskell’s future—is Brit- 
ain’s attitude to European economic co-operation. 

The three Scandinavian countries are members 
with Britain of the EFTA, the European Free 
Trade Association. The treaty setting up the 
EFTA was signed in Stockholm, and throughout 
the whole life of the project the Scandinavians 
have played a much more prominent part than 
its other three continental members—Austria, 
Switzerland and Portugal. What do the hard- 
headed businessmen of Scandinavia think, with 
the first EFTA tariff cuts due on July 1? 

The short answer is that there is not one view 
but three—or four if the Finns are brought in. 
For however similar they may seem, the fact is 
that the Scandinavians are essentially different, 
and far from trying to get rid of their differences 
the Scandinavians encourage them. In the econo- 
mic field negotiations to set up a Nordic Customs 
Union started in earnest back in 1954. This union 
would have included Iceland and Finland as well 
as the three Scandinavian countries and would 
have been a sort of northern Benelux. On paper 
this would have seemed to be a highly sensible 
and practical step. In fact the negotiations broke 
down and their failure seems to have been the 
cause of national rejoicing everywhere. 

On the economic front Sweden and Denmark 
have both developed industries that are trading 
on the world market. Denmark, however, has a 
much bigger stake in agriculture and closer trad- 
ing connections with the Common Market 
countries, especially Germany. Norway is to all 
intents and purposes in a different league. Fish 
is the mainstay of its economy and its industries 
are highly protected and work mainly for the 
home market. The Finns, under the shadow of 
Mr. Khrushchev, were never in a position to 
commit themselves. The result is, that although 
the Nordic Council, a common parliamentary 
assembly, has been successfully launched, econo- 
mic integration has not proved possible. 

EFTA is popular in Norway. The Danes have 
an ambivalent attitude; they have an agree- 
ment with the British Government that enables 
them to go on selling in the United Kingdom. 
They hope to maintain sales in Germany, too, but 
the farmers’ organisations there are pressing for 
the Six to implement the Mansholt proposals for 
a common agricultural policy. These would 
eventually insulate the farmers of the Common 
Market from the outside world. Those Danish 
farmers with big, well-organised farms are in 


favour of making a deal with the Six. The smal] 
farmers who, incidentally, belong to a separate 
organisation, are all for being friends with both 
the Six and the Seven. Elsewhere the Danes gee 
in EFTA a chance to sell their manufactured 
products in Britain. One complaint is that tariffs 
are only one factor in trade. A world-famous 
Copenhagen brewery, for example, is finding the 
British system of tied houses a formidable prob- 
lem in marketing its products here. 

But it is the Swedes who are the bright boys 
of the Outer Seven. To them EFTA means not 
only a chance to sell their engineering products, 
machine tools, cars and furniture in the British 
market, but the long-awaited opportunity to 
shake off some of the more irritating government 
controls. The most important of these is the limit 
on exporting capital abroad. This has to be got 
over at present by guarded telephone calls to 
banker friends in Oslo. Up to now the Swedish 
economy has been largely based on exports of 
pulp, paper and iron ore. These will go on, but 
the break-through in the market for manufac- 
tured goods represents something new and excit- 
ing for the businessmen of Stockholm. Indeed, 
EFTA is so popular with Swedish industry that 
both the two main political parties, with an elec- 
tion coming, claim to have thought of it first. 

But although the Swedes look on EFTA as 
something more than a negotiating instrument, 
they have doubts about its durability. It is 
extremely depressing to hear Swedes and some 
Danes talk about the future of EFTA. They agree 
that it is a very necessary step towards closer co- 
operation in Europe. But none of them seriously 
believes that EFTA will spark off increased 
industrial activity, such as is now going on in 
Germany, France and Northern Italy. The Scan- 
dinavians did not want to go into the European 
Economic Community. They didn’t even attempt 
to catch the Common Market bus. Now they 
are somewhat puzzled to see us chasing down 
the road after it when they thought that we too 
had decided not to go on that particular picnic. 

So it is not surprising to hear Swedish indus- 
trialists discussing their future plans in a context 
into which Britain comes only incidentally. 
Swedish industry is efficient and export-minded. 
Some of its big firms are known all over the 
world. Today they are looking round for partners 
and they are not looking only to EFTA. They 
are looking round the world and asking not only 
which are the best markets for their product, but 
where they can best get supplies, where research 
can most effectively be carried out, and whether 
it would be better to switch production to another 
country altogether. 

What does all this mean? First, tariff cuts are 
not everything and British industry would be 
mistaken to plan on the assumption that they are. 
Second, although Europe is divided into two 
tariff groups at present, it will not stay that way. 
The Scandinavians see EFTA as a step on the 
way towards an eventual settlement, but only if 
we go along too. So they are waiting for a lead 
from the British Government. They are a polite 
and patient people, and the signs are that they 
will need a full share of both qualities. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THRELFALL’S BREWERY 
COMPANY 





RECORD TRADING RESULTS 


THe 73rd annual general meeting of Threlfall’s 
Brewery Company, Limited was held on June 16 in 
London. 

Mr. F. Cornwall (Chairman and Managing 
Director) presided and, in the course of his speech, 
said: I am pleased to report that the Profit from 
trading and other income of £1,260,773 shows an 
increase of £193,940. I am satisfied that the reduction 
in prices, coupled with the very excellent Summer 
last year, accounted for a substantial proportion of 
the increased profit. The Net Profit of £567,119 shows 
an increase of £122,057. Once again, these figures 
constitute a record in the Company’s history, and 
enable the Board to recommend an increase of 2% 
in the Ordinary Stock Dividend, making 24% for the 
year as compared with 22% last year. 

Our Improvement Programme continues by the 
erection of new Hotels anc modernizing many others 
into first-class establishments. 

Short of anything unforeseen arising, my colleagues 
and I view the future with the utmost confidence, and 
will be disappointed if the results of the current 
financial year do not once again create a new record. 

It is proposed to increase the Authorised Capital 
of the Company to £3,750,000, to capitalise certain 
Reserves and part of the sum standing to the credit 
of Profit & Loss Account, amounting in all to 
£687,500. The distribution of that sum will be 
amongst the Holders of Ordinary Stock in the pro- 
portion of one fully paid £1 Ordinary Share for every 
£3 of Ordinary Stock held by them on 12th May last. 

The report was adopted and at a subsequent extra- 
ordinary general meeting the proposed increase of 
capital and scrip issue was approved. 





ODHAMS PRESS 
YEAR OF EXPANSION 


Tue Fortieth Annual General Meeting- of Odhams 
Press Limited was held on June 16 in London. 

Mr. A, C. Duncan, F.C.A., chairman, in the course 
of his speech, said: I have decided to retire from 
the Chairmanship after this meeting. I shall then 
hand over the Chair to Sir Christopher Chancellor. 

The year under review has, on the whole, been 
one of expansion and development. Following the 
purchase of the Ordinary Capital of Hulton Press, 
Ltd., now re-named Longacre Press Ltd., we acquired 
during the year that of George Newnes Ltd., and, 
later, that of The Contract Journal Company Ltd. 
We are satisfied that these acquisitions will materially 
strengthen the financial and trading operations of the 
Group as a whole. 

Our revenue amounted to £53,645,665, against 
which must be set Production Costs and other ex- 
penditure of £49,706,454. This results in a Trading 
Profit of £3,939,211. After adding Investment and 
kindred income and deducting Depreciation and 
other overhead charges, we have a profit total of 
£2,955,867, subject to a taxation charge of £1,404,561. 

The Group’s assets now amount to £40,236,965, 
which is almost double last year’s total. 

“The People” continues its steady growth and has 
now a net sale in excess of 5,250,000 copies per issue 
an increase of more than 350,000 over the last two 
years. This net sale represents a readership of, 
approximately, 15,000,000, a very remarkable 
achievement in this highly competitive market. 

“The Sporting Life” maintains its position as one 
recognised authority in its own sphere. 

With regard to the current year, trading conditions 
have continued to be satisfactory, although competi- 
tion continues to be increasingly keen, whilst the 
prospect of further increased costs is causing us con- 
siderable concern. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





COMPANY NOTES 


rn. A. J. A. KENNEDY, chairman of Ault 

and Wiborg, manufacturers of printers’ 
inks and rollers, with his report to shareholders 
for the year ended March 31, 1960, states that 
subject to any major disturbance, prospects for 
the current year are hopeful—sales are consider- 
ably in advance of those at this time last year. 
The company recently widened its paint and 
varnish interests by the acquisition of The 
Indestructible Paint Co. This company has con- 
tributed £56,165 (being earnings since the date of 
acquisition) to the group trading profit of 
£824,397, the net profit after tax being £452,656 
against £386,371. Since the company was made 
public in 1933, when the trading profit was only 
£38,046, there has been considerable expansion 
and the company is continuing to grow. Bank 
loans of £545,633 have been replaced by cash 
at bank of £187,040. The dividend has been 
increased to Is. 3d. (25 per cent.), costing 
£349,272; the staff participation in profits 
amounted to £33,000. The 5s. ordinary shares at 
24s. 3d. look an attractive investment to yield 
5.2 per cent. 


Mr. J. M. Lawrence, chairman of Thomas 
Brown, general merchants, manufacturers and 
general agents, tells shareholders that it will be 
necessary in the near future to raise additional 
capital to finance the company’s expansion, on 
which over £40,000 has already been spent during 
the year ended January 31, 1960, the bank over- 
draft having been increased from £23,979 to 
£313,290. There was a small increase in the group 
profit at £92,860. The dividend has been raised 
from the equivalent of 1s. 5.6d. to 1s. 7d. tax 
free on the £1 ordinary shares now around 35s., 
at which level they are not unattractive, as the 
chairman hopes that results for the current year 
will be at least as good as those for last year. 


Mr. Lewis Harris, chairman of L. Harris 
(Harella), manufacturers and retailers of women’s 
clothes, was a little disappointed that the com- 
pany did not achieve the turnover in 1959 which 
he had desired, for which he partly blames the 
warm summer. Even so, the group trading profit 
increased from £275,893 to £296,019 and the net 
profit after tax from £79,017 to £111,924. The 
chairman hopes at the annual general meeting 
(July 11) to give shareholders more information 
regarding future plans (possibly to include the 
question of more permanent finances) and as to 
the progress made during the first six months of 
this year. A dividend of 15 per cent. is to be 
paid on the 4s. ‘A’ ordinary shares which at 
9s. 3d. yield 6.5 per cent. 


At the annual general meeting on Monday of 
the Peachey Property Corporation Mr. Christo- 
pher Hutley, the chairman of this successful 
company, revealed plans to make a rights issue 
to shareholders at a price expected to be about 
7s. 6d. per 2s. ordinary share to raise £2} mil- 
lion. He also said that arrangements for an issue 
of long-term capital were under consideration. 
For this year to June 30, 1960, an interim divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. has already been paid. It 
is intended to pay a final of 14 per cent., making 
a total of 24 per cent. for the year. The chairman 
forecasts a dividend of not less than 30 per 
cent. for 1960-61. On this basis the 2s. shares now 
around 10s. (when ex rights of two for five) 
would yield as much as 64 per cent. and on the 
24 per cent. forecast dividend this year, just 
over 5 per cent. 

Although there has been only a small increase 
in the net profits, after tax, at £194,002, of Singer 
and Friedlander the merchant bankers, the divi- 
dend has been stepped up to 8 per cent. on the 
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doubled capital. Net assets have risen by £294,747 
to £2,492,297, of which a large amount is in 
respect of a rise in the capital reserve of the 
wholly owned investment trust. There is a notice. 
able change on the assets side of the balance sheet 
by a rise in advances by £3,630,194 to £7,109,144 
The chairman, Sir George Rendel. advises ‘that 
the current year has started well. The £1 ordinary 
shares at Sls. 6d yielding 3.1 per cent. are a 
sound investment. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


fb third decline in the current ‘bear’ phase 
of the equity share markets, which I sug. 
gested last week as probable, seems to have 
started in real earnest. The Observer suggests 
that Mr. Amory received out-of-date information 
from his advisers and clapped on stiffer hire- 
purchase controls just after the consumer durable 
goods trades had turned downwards. There is 
disquieting news that American sales of imported 


foreign motor-cars have fallen, while at home , 
stocks of television sets, gramophones, refrigera- 


tors and washing-machines are piling up in 
dealers’ hands. My advice is to steer clear of 


consumer durables and confine new investment ‘ 
to equities in the food and soft goods trades. The ' 
prime example of this group is the world-wide + 


UNILEVER, whose shares are still rising under the 
pressure of foreign investment in the German 
and European trade boom. At 170s. UNILEVER 


LTD. yields only 23 per cent., but that is more . 
than double the yield obtainable from PHILIPS | 


LAMPS. 


Motor Shares 


A well-known broker’s circular on motor 
shares comes to the conclusion that ROOTES are 
the cheapest. The ‘A’ shares at Ils. 6d. yield 4 
per cent. on the regular dividend of 12 per cent. 
and 20 per cent. on earnings. There is a pos- 
sibility, they say, of a coming 25 per cent. divi- 
dend covered 34 times. In the case of BMC (yield- 
ing 5.3 per cent. at present prices) the 184 per 
cent. dividend was covered only 1} times and 
the estimated current earnings would raise the 
cover to around twice. If a 274 per cent. dividend 
were paid the cover would be 14 times. Forp is 
working to full capacity, but the 3.2 per cent 
dividend yield and 14} per cent. earnings yield 
discount the immediate prospect. Jaguar ‘A’ is 
in a special class and the purchase of Daimler 
has improved the long-term earnings prospects, 
but a 1.4 per cent. yield on dividends and 13} 
per cent. on earnings are sufficient for the day. 
On the whole I would watch motor shares from 
the side-lines until they have stabilised at a lower 
level. 


Gilt-Edged 
The confusion of Treasury policy has left the 
gilt-edged market without a friend. War Loan, 


’ which fell temporarily under Mr. Thorneycroft to 


60% is now quoted at 60% to yield over 5.8 pet 
cent., and if a 6 per cent. Bank rate comes, could 
easily fall to below 58—the lowest ever. Treasury 
24 per cent., which Lord Dalton issued at 100, is 
now 44} yielding 5.75 per cent. Who will invest 
in gilt-edged stocks if the Government has no 
stabilisation policy? Wise investors avoid this 
market and lend their money (on deposit) to the 
local authorities, who will pay 4} per cent. for 
seven days’ call money, 5 per cent. for six months, 
and 5} for a year. 
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Roundabout 





‘Loox at that,’ said Mr. 
Brewster, tossing me 
what appeared to be a 
metal tadpole about two 
inches long. ‘How on 
earth do you make a2 
trade fair out of that?’ 
Mr. Brewster works for 
one of the many organ- 
isations which exist solely 
to organise trade fairs 
and exhibitions; he had 
made a trade fair out of 
the tadpole (which was a transistor); he was 
making the point that trade fairs nowadays, like 
salads, risottos and socialist-realist painting, can 
be made of practically anything if you know how 
to do it. 

More than 150 trade fairs are planned for the 
next year in this country alone. They range from 
internationally famous shows like Farnborough 
4 and the Ideal Home, to such items as the Effiuent 
and Water Treatment Exhibition, the Southport 
Flower Show, and the Clean Air Exhibition at 
Harrogate—we could do with a clean Cups 
and Saticers Exhibition, too, come to that. There 
even exists a monthly magazine, the Exhibition 
Bulletin, to catalogue the exhibitions and the 
firms which supply their spare parts. 

There seem to be three basic methods by which 
a fair gets going. A good many are organised by 
publishing companies (Mr. Brewster’s is one 
i such): trade magazines see trade fairs as a kind 

of three-dimensional advertising campaign, and 
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‘I got a puncture there.’ 


Exhibitionism 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


sell space in the fair as they sell space in the 
paper. 

Sometimes a trade association or a local 
Chamber of Commerce decides it would like to 
have a fair, and approaches one of the specialist 
firms, and sometimes the firms simply think up 
an idea for a fair, and go and sell it to the 
relevant trade. Mr. Maloney, of Trade Fairs and 
Promotions, for instance, thought up the idea 
of a Camping Trades Exhibition himself: he sold 
the idea to the trade partly by suggesting it would 
be good if they got public relations to try their 
goods: ‘How many directors,’ he said bluntly, 
‘actually use tents?’ This is one of the real advan- 
tages of such trade fairs as are open to the 
public: the consumer can for once go and bang 
his fist on the stalls of the actual manufacturers, 
instead of passing back messages through an 
indifferent retailer; they become: a form of 
market research. 

Everything connected with these fairs has to 
be planned fantastically far ahead. Negotiations 
for the exhibition that is to stun Moscow in June, 
1961, were begun in February, 1959; one exhibi- 
tion is already scheduled for 1963. How often 
a trade needs a fair depends on how quickly 
things in the industry change: there is no Spring 
Line in baking equipment, for instance; there 
would be little sense in an annual outing for 
bakers. 

Mr. Moloney gave me a break-down of the 
Reading’ County Show, which was ‘one of his 
most recent productions. There were 7,000 square 
feet of stands: the electricity supply had to be 
brought from 650 feet away, and 800 fluorescent 
points and 300 power points installed. Trenches 
had to be dug to lead rain away from the 
marquees; a printing machine had to be bedded 


‘in a special. concrete stand; they had to con the 


Post Office into producing 100 telephones and 
put up a grandstand for the horse show; the 
police and AA had to be alerted, the Shops Acts 
and licensing hours circumvented. The last touch 
was ten tons of hard rubble which had to be laid, 
as the show was opening. in four hours flat: 
none of it could go down until the last heavy 
lorries had gone through. 

A country show like that is, of course, a very 
different proposition from a trade fair in a hall 


*’ where the exhibitors have been there often before 


and know the ropes. Old exhibitors tend to have 
Strong views about placing, though sometimes 
stands are allotted by ballot; ‘One year they were 
midway between the gents’, the ladies’ and the 
restaurant and everything went well: they get 
superstitious about it and want the same place 
again,” Mr. Brewster said. At his next fair he 
plans to have a camera going off ifi the roof at 
one-minute intervals to find out where the public 
really do concentrate most. 

London fairs are more straightforward to 
organise, but the costs are high: a seven-day fair 
in a London hall can cost between twenty-five 
and thirty ‘thousand pounds, all told. Exhibitors 
pay between three and four hundred pounds for 
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their space and may then lavish six or seven 
times that amount in getting them up: one 
exhibitor, for a three-week show, spent £5,800 
on lighting alone. Not that even the streamlined 
London shows are without their problems. Every- 
thing must be made of fireproof materials, and 
if one exhibitor has paper streamers hanging 
about his stall the LCC will not allow the show 
to go on until they are removed. And there is 
the perpetual fear of strikes: with so many 
exhibitors bringing in their own workmen, a row 
about who is ‘union’ and who isn't is always a 
danger. 

Another perpetual thorn in the flesh of exhibi- 
tion organisers is the quality of the permanent 
arrangements——the catering and toilet arrange- 
ments in the big London halls, expensive 
and unappetising though much of them are. are 
utterly beyond the control of any individual fair; 
and not only. that, but if they give away samples 
of food they may have to pay a royalty to the 
resident bandits. 

In the so-called ‘conference towns’ where herds 
of temporary labour pour in for the occasion, 
the organisers, who arrive early, often have a 
terrible time getting food, room service, chairs 
or even common politeness out of the skeleton 
staff (at one time it was proposed to build a 
conference town near Stratford—but local 
interests voted it down). It might be a good idea 
if the various organising bodies formed a trade 
association to fight all this: after which it would 
presumably be only a matter of time before we 
had the Trade Fairs Association Trade Fair. 

Though Mr. Brewster and Mr. Moloney handle 
both types of fair, their preferences lie in 
different directions. Mr. Brewster is all for trade 
fairs pure and simple, which he thinks will be 
increasingly international affairs (as they already 
are, for the most part, on the Continent). Mr. 
Maloney, on the other hand, is good at what you 
might call the audience-participation fair: not 
just the trade, but the public—and a fashion 
show, and a visiting celebrity, and the Brownies. 
and the girl pipers. The British Industries Fair. 
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a general trade fair whose unregretted demise in 
1957 left the way open for a lot of industries to 
start up fairs on their own, presumably failed 
because it fell between two stools: it was neither 
specialised enough to make it worth the time and 
the money to any particular trade, nor designed 
to appeal mainly to the public, like the Ideal 
Home. Whichever type will ultimately be com- 
monest, both men march indefatigably on: Mr. 
Brewster has instigated a cross-town helicopter 
service and a Lord Mayor’s show in Manchester 
for one of his coming fairs, Mr. Maloney has 
hired an entire train for his next one, which will 
visit twenty-two different towns and incur twenty- 
two different civic receptions (big problem: the 
BR lighting system, divided equally between AC, 
DC and gas). 

Mobile fairs, of course, are common enough— 


Consuming Interest 





when the fair is strictly a funfair. But perhaps 
trade and fun may come closer as time goes on. 
In the Middle Ages all the fairs were trade fairs 
—Nottingham’s Goose Fair, for example, or the 
Mop Fair at Marlborough; there was a serious 
trading purpose behind each of them, but an 
uproarious time was had by everyone—except, 
presumably, the geese. Since then they have 
become increasingly gimcrack, with a great 
sameness among the dodgems and rigged raffles 
and candy floss. Possibly as trade fairs adopt 
more gimmicks, they will rival—or even hire— 
the fairground crowd; and we will once again get 
fairs with a bit of body to them. Since we, as 
consumers, presumably pay indirectly for a good 
deal of a trade exhibition anyway, it seems 
admirable that we should also have all the fun 
of the fair. 


My Very Good Friend 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


For reasons quite uncon- 
nected with May Day, 
Sunday, May 1, was a 
significant date in our 
small corner of London. 
There was no milk on 
our breakfast table that 
morning, because we 
had quite forgotten that 
May | was ‘take-over’ 
day. It was the day when 
our local, independent 
milkman was, in his own 
words, ‘amalgamating his business with the 
Express Dairy.’ 

His satisfied customers had been told of the 
revised plans for their milk deliveries in an 
effusive printed ducument arranged in the form 
of two letters, one from our milkman breaking 
the news, and one from the Express Dairies. 
The letter from ‘he Express, having announced 
their happiness with the ‘amalgamation, went 
on to remind us of their pioneering work in the 
world of milk, “utter and cream. It concluded 
with the confide: hop: that their reputation for 
efficiency and service would rnake us as delighted 
with the new arrangements as they evidently 
were. 

But they forgot to say that the price of being 
served by a multiple dairy ws union-controlled 
delivery hours, and that milk which had pre- 
viously arrived before the first edition of ‘Lift 
Up Your Hearts’ would not appear in future 
until the end of ‘Housewives’ Choice.’ In com- 
mon with some four million other families, there 
is a ‘working’ wife in our household, so that 
bottle of milk has to spend the whole day on 
the doorstep adjusting itself to the ambient tem- 
perature of the atmosphere. 

Now that our milkman works for one of the 
giants instead of working for himself, he is com- 
pelled by the TGWU to start his round at 7.30 
a.m., to his own considerable inconvenience, as 
well as that of his customers. When-I questioned 
the wisdom of interfering with the milk distribu- 
tion, a union official, dcing his best to create the 





image of public servants bowing to the public 
will, told me.that people complain of the noise 
if milk is delivered too early in the morning. 


This 7.30 a.m. start, as well as the zoning of 
city dairies, are both hangovers from the Emer- 
gency Regulations imposed by the government 
during the war. Zoning means that, like Henry 
Ford’s black cars, we can have any dairy we like 
as long as it is the one 2llocated to our area. (We 
can also choose the Co-op, as the taint of the 
‘divi’ has exempted them from the zoning net- 
work.) Although a streetful of captive customers 
provides the dairy with no great incentive to 
improve its service, practical economics (i.e. the 


Postscript ... 


THIS COLUMN SPRAWLS—if a 
column may legitimately be 
described as sprawling—over 
the space once occupied by 
our crossword puzzle. Never 
: 4 before, in a quarter of a cen- 

tury of journalism, have I 
found myself successor to a crossword puzzle, 
though more than once, years ago, in a pro- 
tracted woman’s-page crisis on the Sunday 
Times, it was the mysterious Sarah Bellamy who 
leapt into the breach, and I was Sarah Bellamy. 
! know this week what these disconnected jottings 
are about, though what they will be about next 
week, and the week after—if they go on that 
long—I know no more than you do. But, as 
will be apparent from the familiar (all-too- 
familiar) caricature at the top left-hand corner, 
they will always embody ‘Wine of the Week.’ 
So will their author—can’t do this sort of thing 
on an empty stomach. 

* 

The Guardian, which began last week by beat- 
ing the rest of the press to the news of Mr. 
Robens’s approaching apotheosis, ended it. with 
quite the liveliest report of Sotheby’s record- 
breaking sale of the Louis Quinze.silver dinner 
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price of a pint of milk) forbid a return to the 
wasteful pre-war system whereby a clatter of 
milkmen competed for custom up and down 
every street in the city. On the other hand, in 
1960 restrictions on the times of delivery which 
made good sense in the blackout cannot stand 
up to the light of reasor when nearly a third of 
the married women may have to leave for work 
before the milkman calls 

The prospect of arriving home on a warm day 
to find the milk sour or separated is not the only 
hazard. Glass bottles dv nothing to protect milk 
from the deleterious effects of sunlight, and 
though the milk may stil! be sweet after a day on 
the doorstep, it will have lost much of its vitamin 
C. The shortcomings cf glass for packing some- 
thing as bulky and vulnerable as milk have been 
questioned recently by top people in their own 
special correspondence column. A senior lec- 
turer in Public Health at the London School of 
Hygiene condemned the milk bottle as ‘easily 
contaminated, difficult to clean, liable to splinter 
and the least suitab:e form of packaging a 
delicate commodity.’ But the glass bottle still has 
the advantage of economy as well as the loyalty 
of the English housewife who likes to see the 
cream-line on her milk. 

A dairy in Essex (Lord Rayleigh’s Dairy) are 
the first to make the experiment of delivering all 
their milk in cartons. They believe that the extra 
cost of the container will be offset by the labour 
saved on the milk round. The light cartons are 
delivered more quickly and there are no empties 
to collect and sterilise. They are less willing to 
predict the reactions of their customers. 

With speeded-up milk rounds (cartons would 
help, so would the separation of cash collecting 
from milk delivery) and some modest concession 
from the union it shoulc no longer be necessary 
to stay out half the morning in order to ‘arrive 
home with the milk.’ 


/ 


service from Berkeley Castle for £207,000. It con- 
veyed, as no other newspaper did that I came 
across, what it is like to be a reporter on these 
occasions, as well as something of the atmosphere 
of the saleroom, even if its figure of the number 
of pieces in the service, 142, was less accurate, 
though more conservative, than that of the Daily 
Mail (145), the Daily Express (186), or the Daily 
Worker and the News Chronicle (164 each). (l 
know the Financial Times's figure of 168 was 
right, because I wrote that story myself, and the 
Daily Herald and the Daily Telegraph had also 
taken the very simple precaution of adding up 
the number of pieces listed in the catalogue. The 
Times, typically, gave no figure at all, preferring 
the cautious phrase, ‘plates, dishes, candlesticks, 
tureens, &c., in profusion.’) 
/ * 

But what I liked about the Guardian’s story it 
its London edition was the unintentional charm 
of the misprint in its description of the 
difficulties the reporters had in getting hold 
of the buyer of the service: ‘News editor 
take-a paundiced view of that sort of situation’ 
The Guardian's London edition goes to bed eatly 
and in a hurry, which accounts for some of the 
rum words and improbable (sometimes, indeed, 
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improper) phrases that startle its metropolitan 
admirers at their breakfast tables. (Much the 
game sort of sensation is enjoyed by Londoners 
holidaymaking in the Lake-District who insist.on 
being served with that morning’s Times.) Seldom, 
though, does one word ‘so hit off one ‘sort of 
ghap’s opinion of another ‘sort as ‘paundiced’ 
hits off what all reporters ‘think of all news 
editors. By profession, news editors are jaun- 
diced, and whereas ‘they would like to ‘think of 
themselves as pawky, what they are, in fact, 
is paunchy, because of their habit of sitting down 
on their fat ‘bottoms while others do the 
gunning around, as the reporters at the Sotheby's 
sale had ‘to run after ‘Mr. Partridge—down the 
stairs, along the corridor and into the warehouse 
... up another flight of stairs and back into the 
sales gallery,’ before running him to earth in his 
showrooms. And all for a paundiced news editor. 
* 

Delinquency is looking up. Once upon .a time 
the penny dreadful, then the cinema, and only 
yesterday the telly, used ‘to be blamed for every 
juvenile peccadillo, from tampering with the till 
to trifling with Jill. Now, though, a sixteen-year- 
old Luton girl has explained her theft of £507 
from her employers by ‘saying that she and her 
boy friend had read a lot, ‘and one book was by 
the Russian author, Dostoievsky’; what she had 
got out of Crime and Punishment was that the 
World Mental Health Organisation could make- 
better use of £507 than the shareholders in the 
building society she worked for. Her counsel said 
that Ae'd tried Crime and Punishment, too, but 
found it heavy going, whereas his client knew the 
book very well. This, mo doubt, is Why he’s a 
Blameless member of a respectable profession 
and she’s now on :probation for ‘two years— 


| to-many readers to find no.crossword this 
| «week; Jast week's, No. 1094, .ends the 


4 ‘brought 


there’s no knowing where reading will land you, 
especially reading those godless reds. All the 
same, I now look forward to murderers pleading 
in extenuation an incontinent knowledge of the 





‘SPECTATOR’ CROSSWORD. 
It will come as a disagreeable surprise 


series. We are well aware that the puzzle 
pleasure to many ‘and ‘book 
tokens ‘to the skilled few; in ‘the ‘trade, the 
Spectator .crossword’s reputation has al- 
ways stood high. But our feeling is that 
the crossword has outlived its usefulness; 
from ‘being a mental :exercise it has be- 
come a mental anesthetic. Nor can any 
reader reasonably complain that he will 
not be well served elsewhere—though he 
} «may (and we ‘hope will) complain that 
| mo other is quite so good. We would 
like ‘to thank Mrs. Jane Carton for her 
fine record as a compiler over more than 
twenty years. 

From time to time we receive reminders 
of -our ‘promise ‘to run occasional com- 
petitions—a promise made at the time the 
regular weekly competition was sus- 
pended. But we ‘have had no suggestions 
which broke new ground. If anybody 
feéls ‘he has some fresh ideas we shall be 
glad ‘to hear about ‘them. 

SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1693 
ACROSS.—i Hornpipe. 5 Stater. 9 Poitiers. 10 Hippic. 
12 Avila. 13 Inhalants. 14 Melodramatic. 18 Giddy kippers. 
21 a 23 Heats. '24 Tobias. 25 Setaside. 26 Cheats. 
DOWN .—1 Heptad. 2Raisin. 3.Philatety. 4 Parsimonious. 
6 Trial. 7 Topknots. 8 Rucksack. .11 Share-pushers. 15 


March past. 16 ‘Agrestic. 17 Adorable. 19 Magilp. 20 
Aspens. 22 Heart. 


The winners of Cressword 
16 Duchess of Bedford House, W8, and 


ro 


No. 1093 are ‘Mrs. ¥. M. Lim, 
Miss G. Sturdy, 





‘Lynwood,’ Toueridge Lane, N20. 
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works of ‘Shakespeare, and ladies scooped up 
under the Street Offences Act blaming the un- 
fortunate position in which they find themselves 
on having been taken by an injudicious admirer 
to a performance of La Traviata, or introduced 
by the borough librarian to Moll Flanders. Or 
the works of Trollope. 
* 


I have always thought it odd that M. Swann 
should ‘have sent a case of Asti to Aunt Céline 
and Aunt Flora. The French have always looked 
down on Italian wines, and I cannot imagine Asti 
commending itself to ‘one of the smartest mem- 
bers of the Jockey Club, a particular friend of the 
Comte de Paris and of the Prince of Wales.’ 
Perhaps Swann thought that a sweet, fizzy wine 
was just the thing for a couple of old ladies in the 
country. 

But there is merit in Asti Spumante, though I 
know it isn’t smart to say so. During the Eighth 
Army’s campaign in Italy, I used ‘to share a" 
morning bottle with two other correspondents : 
its fizz gave us the courage to go as far forward 
for a story as, say,:divisional headquarters, and 
the sugar content gave us the energy to write it 
when we'd got it. And at five shillings or so a 
bottle between three of us, our newspapers could 
hardly jib at our expense accounts. In this coun- 
try it costs about 17s. 6d..a bottle these days, and 
I don’t suppose it’s all that much cheaper now in 
its native Piedmont. Reliable brands are to be 
found at most wine-merchants—among them, 
Fortnum’s, Hedges and Butler, Peter Dominic of 
Horsham, and The Vintner in Kensington 
Church Street—and it is worth the attention of 
those who find champagne either too dry or too 
dear. 

CYRIL RAY 





Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 


NATIONAL COLLEGE FOR ‘THE TRAINING 
OF YOUTH LEADERS 


‘INTERNATIONAL VOLUNTARY SERVICE. 
the British Branch of Service Civil Inter- 


THE WORKING MEN'S COLLEGE, still 
relying largely on voluntary unpaid 


characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
Is. extra. The Spectator Lid., 
99 Gower. Street, London, WC1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
CENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION 

have a vacancy on FILM PRODUCTION 
work requiring experience of documentary, 
television and advertising films, and/or 
overseas information work. Applicants 
should have experience of sponsored film 
production, a good publicity sense and a 
reasonable grasp of public rs. The post 
is graded Senior Information Officer (un- 
established). Salary £1490 to 21,850 (men); 
£1,463 to £1;816 (women). week, 
22 days’ “annual leave. ‘Write, giving age, 
full details of exp. and quals. to Manager 
(PE.1018), Ministry of Labour, Professional 
and Executive Register, ‘Atlantic House, Far- 
Tingdon Street, Lontion. E.0:4. 

DRYAD HANDICRAFTS, 93 Gt. Russell St. 
(near British Museum), need syoung lady 
‘assistant, preferably with some knowledge 
of crafts. Good position and salary for 











suitable person. — Applications to The 
Manageress. 
LADY MARGARET SCHOOL, Parsons 


Green, London, S.Ws6 (Church of England 
Aided Grammar School, 400 girls H-18+). 
Required in September, qualified teacher (s). 
Tull-time or part-time, to take some part ‘in 
the teaching of.ART and CRAFT, especially 
Pottery, PHYSICAL EDUCATION ‘and 
GAMES. or PRENCH, throughout the 
School. Candidates for full-time t- 
ment must be able and willing to teach more 
than one subject. Salary London Burnham 
Seale. Applications with full particulars and 
copies of testimonials to ‘be sent to the 
Headmistress immediately. 


MATRON WITH NURSING EXPERIENCE 
required September for Home for 28 elderly 
men and women. Apply Secretary, Hamp- 
stead Old People’s Housing Trust, 7 Harley 
Road, London, N.W.3. 


QUESTORS’ THEATRE, Ealing, has vacan- 
cies for acting members (subject to audi- 
tion) as result of expansion in connection 
With building of new theatre. Apply ‘Ques- 
ters, Mattock Lane, W.5. (EAL 5184.) 








ACADEMIC STAFF 


Applications .are invited ‘from suitably 
qualified men and women for appointment 
as SENIOR LECTURERS (£1,370 x £35— 
£1,600) and "LECTURERS (£980 x »£32 10s. 
—£1,370) on the academic staff of the 
Nationa! College for the Training of Youth 
Leaders. The College is being established 
at Leicester as part of ‘the Government's 
plan for the expansion ‘of the Youth Ser- 
viee. Approximately 60 students (men and 
women) will be admitted in the first year. 
starting in January, ‘1961, and thereafter 
approximately 140 students will be ad- 
mitted annually during the Iife of the 
College, which is expected to be five years. 


The appointments will Offer unusual and 
challenging -epportunities for participation 
in the urgent task of devéloping and ex- 
panding the Youth ‘Service, and applicants 
should -be interested ‘in all the social and 
recreational ‘activities of young ‘people in 
the '14-20 age ‘Tange. 


All members of the staff will be ex- 


genera 
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cants to contribute specially to the work of 
the College in one or more of the follow- 
ing subjects. 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERA- 


TURE. 
YOUTH SERVICE PRINCIPLES AND 


national, urgently requires the assistance 
of a temporary, but industrious end 

table. part-time Clerk/Typist. Ring EUSten 
3195. 


“UNIVERSITY OF OTAGO 
Dunedin. New Zealand 
LECTURER IN FRENCH 

Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned position in the Department of 
Modern Languages. 

Salary range—£1.250-£1.700. 

Further particulars are available from 
the Secretary. Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square. London, W.C.1, or from the Regis- 
trar, ‘University of Otago, Dunedin, New 
Zealand. 

Applications close, in New Zealand and 
London, on August 15, 1968. 

"UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND 

NSW... AUSTRALIA 

Vacancies exist within ‘the Faculty of 
Agricultural Economics for three newly 
established "positions in the elds of Public 
Administration. Agriclltural Economics 
——_ ~ £ Demand <Analysis) and 
Farm ent. 

Applications from ‘suitably qualified per- 
sons are invited for appointment as: 

(1) LECTURER OR SENIOR LECTURER 

IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


(2) LECTURER OR SENIOR 
IN AGRICUL 


JTURAL > 
(3) LECTURER OR SENIOR LECTURER 
IN PARM MANAGEMENT. 


LOGY .OF . 

TION (INCLUD- Salary for a Lecturer will be within the 
wae OU! ag — x ‘| range of £A1,500 x £90—-2A2,100 per annum 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL HISTORY. | with commencing salary determined in 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE accordance with qualifications and experi- 
ARTS AND : ence. For a Senior Lecturer the range is 
MUSIC, DRAMA. 600. In addition a cost 


Forms of application, which must be 
returned ‘by 16th July. and further details 
may be obtained from the Secretary to the 
Governors, National College for the 
Training of Youth Leaders, City of Leicester 
Education Department. Newarke Street, 
Leicester. 


RIES, SHORTHAND - TYPISTS. 








f livin: _ tment at present amounting 
o' g adjus 

"BAS is payable (University 
present under review). Pro- 


superann 
travel and removal expenses, travel ts 
for study leave and assistance in buying or 
building a house. 
Further information may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Association of Univer- 
sities of the British Commonwealth. 36 


Have @ week or more to ? If so, 

make it pay! See SYBIL about | Gordon Square. London, W.C.1. 
temporary at Dutton’s , 92 Gt. Applications close, in Australia and Lon- 
Russell St., London, W.C.1. Seum 7379. con, on 12th August, 1960. 


particulars may 
‘than 28rd July, 1960. 





teachers, badly needs teachers particularly 
in Modern Languages. One class per week 
regularly during the 1960/61 academic year 
beginning September 26 and ending Whit- 
sun, 1961. Please write Working Men's Col- 
lege. Crowndale Road, N.W.1. 


“THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 


Applications are invited for the WARDEN- 
SHIP of HALIFAX HALL (WOMEN), which. 
with a new extension about to be built, will 
accommodate about 180 students. The 
Warden will be given opportunities to par- 
ticipate in academic or other work of the 
University. Salary £1.400 a year together 
with free board and residence and certain 
other allowances. and superannuation pro- 
vision under the F.S.S.U. It ts desired that 
the Warden take up duties on lst October, 
1960, or as soon as possible thereafter. 
Applications (20 copies) together with th- 
names and addresses of three referees and, 
if desired. copies of testimonials, should 
reach the Registrar (from whom further 

be obtained), not later 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 
LECTURER IN HISTORY 


Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned post. Applicants should state 
their special fields of interest. Knowledge 
of Constitutional History and Law will be a 
recommendation. . 

The Salary scale is £1,340 x 260-—-£1,760 
per annum. 

Applicants should state age, qualifica- 
tions, experience, publications and resear-h 
interests and should give the names of two 
referees whom the University may consuit. 

Two copies of the application should be 
sent to the Secretary. Association of Univer- 
sities of the British Commonwealth. 36 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 (from: whom 
@ Memorandum giving the information con- 
cerning the Deparment should be obtained), 
not later than 30th July, 1968. A third copy 
should be sent direct by airmail to the 





‘Registrar, University of Cape Town. Private 
Rondebosch 


. , Cape Town. South Africa, 
to reach him by the same date. 

The University reserves the right to 
recommend the appointment of a person 
other than one of the applicants er to 
recommend no appointment. 

: Continued Overteaf 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
BANKERS 
Continue to pay 74% P a. on 


deposits, with extra 4% Prdded 
annually on each £506 unit. 


Gross Assets 1 £2,000,000 


Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
investment Dept. SR, DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 











STELLA FISHER in the Strand. The Bureau 
for progressive and interesting secretarial 
vacancies. 


ssnreueatty’ bs THE WITWATERSRAND, 
HANNESBURG 
DePanTuner OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 
DIRECTOR OF STUDIES 

Applications are invited for appointment 
to the above post, for a period of five years 
in the first instance, as from list October, 
1960, or as soon as possible thereafter. 

The salary attached to the appointment tis 
a fixed one at the rate of £2,300 per annum. 
Provident Fund and Medical Aid facilities 
available. 

Prospective applicants are invited to ob- 
tain a copy of the Information Sheet relat- 
ing to vacancy from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, 





C.1. 
Applications close, in South Africa and 
London, on 31st July, 1960. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ITALIAN, age 28, seeks position in Lon- 
don. Experienced commercial correspondent, 
English, French, German and Italian. Box 
No. 6938. 














EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


EPSTEIN 50 years of bronzes and drawings 
at the LEICESTER GALLERIES. Leicester 
Sq.. 10-56.30. Sats. 10-1. Admission 1s. 6d. in 
aid of Epstein Studio Trust. 


IVEAGH BEQUEST, Kenwood. Exhibitions: 
Francis Hayman, R.A. (1708-1776) and 
‘Gold and Silver Plate from Goldsmiths’ 
Hall.’ Admission free. Weekdays 10-7. Sun- 
days 2-7. 210 Bus from Archway or Golders 
Green Station. 

“PARIS IN THE TWENTIES’’—Souvenirs of 
British, French and American writers from 
Sylvia Beach’s Left Bank Bookshop. At the 
USIS Gallery, 41 Grosvenor Square, Lon- 
don, W.1. June 21-July 24. Monday-Friday 
9-6. Admission free. 

WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. Ceri 
Richards: a retrospective exhibition of 
paintings, drawings and relief construc- 
tions, 1930-1960. Weekdays 11-6; Sundays 
2-6; closed Mondays. Admission free Adjoins 
Aldgate East Station. 

















IBERICA 
FOR A FREE SPAIN 


Editor: VICTORIA KENT 
Honorary Chairmen : 
»» SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 
NORMAN THOMAS 
— only magazine devoted exclusively 
Spanish affairs. Published in 
English and Spanish editions on the 
15th of every month. 
Featuring : ‘UNCENSORED’ reports 
from Madrid, and articles on social, 
political, economic and literary themes 
by outstanding Spanish writers in 
Spain and in exile. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATE: 
21s. 6d. for one year 
35s. 6d. for two years 
PUBLISHED BY : 
The Ibérica Publishing Co. 
112 East 19 St. 
New York 3, N.Y., U.S.A. 
, Specimen copies may be obtained from, 
* and subscriptions opened through, the 
Spectator, 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1 








CONCERTS 


3RD BATH BACH FESTIVAL. Oct. 22-29. 
14 Concerts, 40 Soloists. Complete Brochure 
from Bach Festival Secretary, Bath (3d. 
stamp). 





FILMS 
DOCUMENTARY AND EDUCATIONAL 
FILMS 
are in greater demand today than ever 

efore 
ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LIMITED 
which specialises in this kind of work and 
has already made many well-known tele- 
visio. commercials. If you have this kind 
of problem write or ring the Managing 
Director, 
ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LTD., 
The Studio, 16 Maida Vale. W.9 
CUNingham 3341 


PERSONAL 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
columns can be accepted up to Wednesday 
morning for publication the same week. For 
rates, refer to the head of the first column. 





AN ACTIVE MAN REQUIRED to fill unusual 
vacancy at the Gift Shop Oxford Committee 
for Famine Relief. Written applications to 
the Manager, 17 Broad Street, Oxford. 


CANCER PATIENT No. 61254 Poor Woman 
(59) with prospect of recovery, is striving 
to care for her husband who is mentally ill 
due to a crippling accident. Grants badly 
needed for extra nourishment and comforts. 
Can you please help? Old jewellery, etc., 
gladly utilised. National Society for Cancer 
Relief, 47 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1. 


CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, 
habits and personal problems, qualified in 
pyschology and hypnosis. — Write for 
appointment, R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 
Wigmore St., W.1. or telephone LANgham 
4245. 

CULTURED GERMAN GIRL, 19, seeks holi- 
day exchange with family in S. England.— 
Box No. 6935. 

EVADE TAX: stop smoking. NICOBAN 
makes it easy. £1 per course from Devon 
Chemical Co. Ltd., 181 Topsham Road, 
Exeter. 

FAMILY PLANNING. Booklet sent free any- 
where under plain cover.—Premier Labora- 
tories, 333/61 Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.1. 
FRENCH SCHOOLBOY, 16, of excellent 
Paris family, wants to spend a summer 
month with English family as paying guest. 
—Crouch, Sowton Flat, Marsham Way, Ger- 
rards Cross, Bucks. 

FRIENDLY informal parties made up for 
rambling. rowing. swimming, motoring, 
dancing, theatres, etc. Non-members can 
join our holiday parties. S.a.e. to Com- 
panions Club, llc Dryden Chambers, Lon- 
don, W.1 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE. Take Rutin, ‘the 
proved natural remedy, in Rutin ‘T’ from 
Health Stores, Chemists or direct from 
Rutin Products, Wokingham, Berks. 


HOMOSEXUALITY. ‘FORBIDDEN FREE- 
DOM’ (Linden Press, 12s.). A reasoned and 
moving argument for a reform of the law, 
by Aymer Roberts, whose autobiography, 
‘JUDGE NOT’ (16s.) provoked widespread 
interest. Booksellers or 14 Stanhope Mews 
West, S.W.7. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post. Write 
or call for our Free Price List and Litera- 
ture on Family Planning.—Fiertag. 34 War- 
dour Street, London, W.1. D.X. 

ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Discussed in The National Press 
Available at the 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE THERAPY 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London. W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 


PRINTING AT LESS cost than duplicating, 
even short runs, even when well illustrated 
—and at what speed! William Kempner 
Ltd., 36 Brooke Street. Holborn, E.C.1. 
CHAncery 3588. 


PRINTING at less cost by offset litho with 
text in print-style type. Books, brochures, 
catalogues, etc., with illustrations.—Susan 
Tully Ltd., Blenheim Street, W.1. MAYfair 
6093. 














PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY _ 
(Rejuvenation) 
has been available since 1956 
the 


at 
INSTITUTE OF HORMONE THERAPY, 
31 Heathdrive, London, N.W.3. 
Phone: HAM 5836 


ROYAL JELLY, the fabulous “Queen Bee 

Milk in Clover Honey from our own bee- 

hives. A 21-day course of this tonic food 

will put you on top of your form. 42s. post 

free from the HONEY FARM, 7 Cadwgan 

Place, Aberayron, Cardiganshire. Brochure. 
on request. 





THE SPECTATOR 


‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS 
changing their address should send their 
new address to the Subscription Manager by 
Monday before the first issue affected. 


TO LET 2-5 years with/without devoted 
educated staff. Ideal, beautifully furnished 
and equipped seaside convalscent/holiday 
residence for 12 young children. Box 6915 





LITERARY 


YOUR PEN ‘CAN PAY FOR YOUR HOLI.- 
DAY. Every year people of all ages, coached 
by the London School of Journalism, turn 
their holiday experiences to account by 
writing articles or stories. Why not you? If 
you acquire the professional touch you can 
always make more with your pen. Free 
book and advice from LONDON SCHOOL 
of JOURNALISM (S.P.), 19 Hertford 
Street, W.1. GRO 8250. 


A KEY TO THE RIDDLE OF FRENCH 
CANADA 





Pierre Laporte, THE TRUE FACE OF 
DUPLESSIS. 

The first critical biography of 
French Canada’s man of power. 

A Reader's Club of Canada July selection. 

Paper 11s. Cloth 25s. 

Published by Harvest House Ltd., Box 340, 

Postal Station Westmount, Montreal 6, P.Q. 
Baclose cheque or money order. 


BOOKS. “FOR SALE AMERICA— including 
Art, Bibliography, Maps and Pamphlets. 
List 20 (349 items) from W. Forster. 83a 
Stamford Hill, London, N.16. 


BOOKS. The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for 
books reviewed or advertised in this paper's 
columns to be sent to readers who cannot 
otherwise obtain them. Orders accompanied 
by a remittance covering the books’ total 
published price, plus 1s. 6d. per volume for 
postage, should be sent to the Book Order 
oe ‘Spectator,’ 99 Gower Street, London. 








POEMS REQUIRED for publication.—Arca- 
dian Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 


STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle 
House, Fleet Street, E.C.4. Suitabic Stories 
ate revised by us and submitted to editors 
on @ 15 per cent, of sales basis. Unsuitable 
stories are returned with reasons for rejec- 
tion. Address your MSS. to Dept. C.23. 
PREE. “The Professional Touch,’ concern- 
ing Courses Criticisms from Dept. C,23. 


WRITE AND SELL stories, articies. Low 
fees. Free booklet. Northern School of 
Authorship (SP). 83 Bridge Street, Man- 
chester. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for in- 
teresting free booklet.—The Regent Insti- 
tute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate. London, W.8. 


WRITE TO SELL—with Knov-How! No 
Sales—No Fees training shows you how to 
write what editors buy. Benefits also from 
‘The Writer,’ plus two practical writing 
encyclopedias—free! Send for FREE R.1 
‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success’ (45th 
Edition), B.A. School of Successful Writing. 
124 New Bond Street, London, W.1 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


LITERARY TYPING. 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 
6d. Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s.— 
E. R. Jennings, 55 Brockman Rd., Folke- 
stone. 

MSS. TYPED. 2s. Gd. 1,000 words. 6d. 
carbon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Road, Wal- 
lington, Surrey. 














EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy, Cost- 
ing, Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, 
Export Commercial, General Cert. of Edu- 
cation, etc. Many (non-exam.) courses in 
business subjects.—Write-for free prospectus 





JUNE 24, 1968 


THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-48 
W.l, 5306 ¢ 


South Molton Street, 
lines). 


MAY 


SHOPPING BY 


POS] 
BINOCULARS 7x50 CANADIAN Naval, 
value for £22. 14 days’ fre trial. CHAR 
FRANK LTD., Saltmarket, Glasgow. Phos 
BELL 2106. va 
ROSEMCYNE IRISH LINENS. Dam 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon 
cloths. Towels, Suiting, Bed, Dress, Chy 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogue frome 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 3 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1, 
Northern Ireland, 


SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure, 

from 38s. 6d. Patts, size chart, from Hob! 
royd and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, Man. = 
chester 2. 

SHIRTS made to measure from 30/-. Wide 

choice of patterns from A. U. Garstang Ltd, 

2 Corporation Street, Blackburn. 


EPICURE 


Consentaneity 
and Cider 


Even first-rank epicures are consentaneous | 
about COATES FESTIVAL VAT—Sparkling 
Cider De Luxe. Which simply means 3 
agree unanimously that the inviting 
bouquet and hearty flavour of this medium 
dry cide from Somerset are unsurpassed, ” 
See how quickly your own family and 
friends concur. Serve COATES FESTIVAL 7 
VAT with meals, or when entertaining, 
Then watch the agreeable setting the 
cider’s mellowness and light alcoholig™ 
sparkle create for the arts—either culi Z 
or conversational. Wine merchants and 
licences will happily sell you medium-dry 
COATES FESTIVAL VAT for only 2/2 § 
quart flagon (2/6 in Scotland), plus bottle —@ 
deposit.—R. N. Coate & Company Limited % 
Nailsea. Somerset. 


———= 


ACCOMMODATION 


KING’S COLLEGE HALL. Champion Hill ™ 
S.E.5, still has accommodation for gr 
visiting London; July 23rd to August 20th 
Single bedrooms, gardens, quiet districk 
Enquiries to Vacation Lettings Secretary. | 
SURPRISING HOW OFTEN FRIENDS | 
MEET each other at our Piccadilly Office, 9 
The right: flat (separate or shared) or the | 
right person.—Share-A-Flat Ltd., 175 Pie 
cadilly, W.1. HYD 2545 (24 hours) 


= —= 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION } 
CORNWALL. July 16th- -August ‘4th, comfor- 
table farmhouse, 4 doubles, D.B.B.; 7 gns, = 
Own ponies, sailing, produce. BAMFORD, a 
Churchtown, Lesnewth, Boscastle. 2 


E. DEVON COAST. Ret. Schimistress offers 
1 or 2 ladies delightful b./sitting-room, in- | 
corp. light cooking facil. July 28-Aug. 21 oF © 
part. S.a.e. details. Box 6925. 


SECLUDED ORCHARD 18 miles 5.W. Nor 
wich. Private caravan. Elec., water. Phibbs, 
Eden Gardens, Banham, near Norwich. 





HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 
ENJOY your” “HOLIDAY in picturesque 
woodland/seashore setting. Luxurious bun 4 
galows with private bath, etc. Superd — 
cuisine, nightly dinner dancing. Heated © 
swimming pool, water ski-ing. sailing, ete. 
Only 24-gns. daily. Colour brochure from 
Dept. SP, Sinah Warren Chalet Hotel, 
Hayling Island, Hampshire. 





and/or advice mentioning exam. or 
in which interested to Metropolitan College, 
G.49, St. Albans, or call 30 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C.4. Established 1910. 


FARMHOUSE SCHOOL, Wendover, “Bucks, 
situated in beautiful Chiltern countryside. A 
boarding and day school with a practical 
approach to education where girls run their 
own farm and take grammar school sub- 
jects to G.C.E. levels. Telephone: Wendover 
2297. 


OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive 
Secretarial Training Prospectus. _ ee 


Ae af 5 yore for G.C.E., London Univ., 
B.A., B B.8Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees; 
Dipiomas.. Also for Law, Professional 
Examinations. as from E. W. Shaw 
Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, 
Dept. B.92, Wolsey Halli, Oxford. (Est. 1894. 94.) 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING especially “for 








“university graduates and other students. 
Six-month and intensive 14-week courses.— 


Write Organising Secretary, Davies's, 158 
Holland Park Avenue, W.11. PARK 4654. 


LITTLE GUIDE TO Village Inns, ‘Farms, , 
Hotels on and off the beaten track round ~ 
Britain’s coast and country. 5s. pos 
Victor Hilton (SP), Sundial House, Torquay. 


GOING ON 
HOLIDAY ? 


You might be unable to buy the 
Spectator when you go on holiday, as 

newsagents do not carry surplus stock. 
To make sure of receiving se 

Spectator send us your iday 
address and we will post the pi - to 
you—at lidd. per copy. Instructions 


to: 
SALES MANAGER 
THE SPECTATOR LTD. 
99 GOWER ST., LONDON, WC1 
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